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ABSTRACT 

Through Spearman correlation, frequency of principal- 
teacher communications was correlated with esprit, a 
subdimension of A. W. Halpin and D. B. Croft's Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire . The sample consisted of 
thirty-seven cooperating Ohio elementary school principals 
and 310 teachers. The general hypothesis tested was that 
the frequency of oral and written communications between a 
principal and his teachers was related to teacher esprit 
(morale) . Since esprit on the OCDQ , according to Halpin and 
Croft, tended also to vary directly with the climate of the 
school, it was conjectured that the frequency of principal- 
teacher communications would also reveal some relationships 
with school organizational climate. 

Findings included no significant relationships at the 
.05 level of acceptance between the frequency of principal- 
teacher communications and teacher esprit. When principal- 
teacher communications were separated into principal 
downward communications to faculty and teacher upward 
communications to principal, it was found that neither of 
these sub-variables correlated with esprit. Schools with 
open and closed school climates, the extreme climates on 
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the OCDQ , were then singled out into separate groups. The 
principal behavioral subdimensions on the OCDQ in these two 
groups of thrust, production emphasis, and aloofness, as 
well as the teacher behavioral subdimensions of hindrance 
and disengagement, were correlated with principal downward 
communications to faculty; again no significant relationships 
were discovered between the latter variable and each of these 
subdimensions. These subdimensions were assumed to manifest 
certain communicative styles with the oral and written 
aspects further assumed to be latent ingredients within these 
larger behavioral patterns. With similar hypothesizing, 
teacher upward communications to the principal were correlated 
in open and closed climate schools with the teacher 
subdimensions of disengagement and esprit, and again no 
significant relationships were obtained. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 



I. THE PURPOSE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 



Central to a changing system of interaction is the 

process of communication. Communication aids or hinders 

goal achievement within the organization and it affects 

the organization's group membership.-*- In 1938, Barnard 

succinctly stated the issue: 

"In any exhaustive theory of organization, 
communication would occupy a central place, 
because the structure, the extensiveness, and 
the scope of the organization are almost entirely 
determined by communication techniques . 11 2 

The purpose of this investigation, therefore, is: 

(1) to study the relationship between the frequency 

of principal-teacher communications and the 

elementary school's organizational climate. 



^Harold Guetzkow, "Communications in Organization's" 
in Handbook of Organizations . James G. March ed. (Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1965), p. 534. 



2chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 9). 
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C2) to study the relationship between the frequency 
of principal-teacher communications and the 
degree of teacher morale or esprit. 

Bidwell suggested research into the principal-teacher 
communication phenomenon within an organizational context. 

Few research studies have been addressed, according to 
Bidwell, to the problem of the school as a formal 

organization. 3 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY FROM WHICH THIS STUDY DERIVES 
Administration has been seen by Hemphill from a 
theoretical framework of group problem-solving, 4 by Griffiths 
from a theoretical framework of decision-making, 5 while 
Getzels and Guba, viewing administration as a social process, 
have offered the following model from their social systems 
conceptualization. 6 The model provides a means of viewing 
a possible formal organization of the school. 



3charles E. Bidwell, "The School As a Formal 
Organization," in Handbook of Organizations . James G. March, 
ed. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1965), pp. 992-1022. 

4john K. Hemphill, "Administration As Problem-Solving" 
in Administrative Theory in Education . Andrew W. Halpin, ed. 
(New York: The Macmillan and Co., 1968), pp. 89-118. 

^Daniel E. Griffiths, "Administration As Decision- 
Making" in ibid , pp. 119-149. Also see Daniel E. Griffiths, 
Administrative Theory (New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 

Inc. , 1959) . 

Gjacob w. Getzels, "Administration As a Social Process," 
in ibid , pp. 150-165. Getzels and Guba first published their 
model in the School Review cited in the footnote 7. The 
chapter in footnote 6 was authored by Getzels alone. Foot- 
note 8 cites a third source on the Getzels-Guba model. 
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Their model provided a set of integrated concepts 
which together could describe educational administration as 
a social process through systems state analysis. For 
Getzels and Guba, the term social system meant, not a large 
aggregate of human interaction, such as a society, but 
rather a small giyen community as a school. Moreover, they 
conceived their social system to consist of two major 
classes of phenomena, "which are at once conceptually 
independent and phenomenally interactive," the social or 
nomothetic and the psychological or idiographic. Along the 
nomothetic dimension from left to right on the model are 
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institutions with, certain roles and expectations that fulfill 
the goals, of the system. Along the idiographic dimension 
from left to right on the model are individuals with certain 
personalities and needs-dispositions . The nomothetic Cor 
normative) dimension of the interaction within the social 
system, then is a function of institution, role, and 
expectation while, on the other hand, the idiographic Cor 
personal) dimension of this interaction is a function of 
individual, personality, and needs-dispositions. The total 
output of all this interaction determined the collective 
goal behavior within the social system. 7 

But the nomothetic and idiographic dimension also 
interpenetrate one another into a third intermediate 
dimension, the transactional which, furthermore, becomes a 
blend of the nomethetic and the idiographic. Thus the 
nomothetic and idiographic dimensions are relative, not 
absolute, dimensions and group, climate, and intentions 
comprise the elements of the transactional dimension. Role 
and personality then are constantly in "dynamic transaction," 
with, transaction further implying "situation-orientation" 



^ Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, "Social Behavior 
and the Administrative Process," The Social Review , 60 
tWinter, 1957) , 424. 
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rather than "institution-orientation" (nomothetic) or 
"personality-orientation" (idiographic) .8 

The idiographic, nomothetic, and transactional 
dimensions account for the interaction within the social 
system, but the latter is also affected by the larger 
external environment with its ethos , interacting with and 
affecting the elements of institution, group, and individual 
its mores, interacting with and affecting the elements of 
role, climate and personality; and finally, its values, 
interacting with and affecting the elements of expectations , 
intentions, and needs-dispositions . A study of the 
schematic model above best illustrates these structural 
interactions . 

The model may now be applied to the three variables 
in this investigation, frequency of principal- teacher 
communications, teacher esprit, and organizational climate. 
The social system herein is the elementary school and along 
the nomothetic dimension is the institution of the 
elementary school principalship with certain definable roles 
engendering with it certain role expectations, among the 
latter two, the role of communicator and the quantity of his 
oral and written communications to his teachers. Along the 



^Robert E. Sweitzer, "An Assessment of Two 
Theoretical Frameworks" in Educational Research : New 

Perspectives . Jack A. Culbertson and Stephen P. Hencley, 
eds . (Danville , Illinois: The Interstate Printers and 

Publishers, Inc., 1963), pp. 199-136, passim . 
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idiographic dimension are the teachers with certain 
personalities and certain psychological needs-dispositions , 
among them, esprit. Intermediate between the institutions 
of principalship and faculty is the institution of group, 
in this instance, the principal and his faculty. The 
interaction between the role of principal and his teachers ' 
personalities produce organizational climate, including as 
one of its components, teacher esprit. According to Lachman, 
a model in theory construction may have representational, 
inferential, interpretive, or pictorial capacities. 9 Here, 
it is believed, the Getzels and Guba model is interpretive 
by presenting certain phenomena within the school setting, 
both structurally as well as functionally, and at the same 
time in interaction. 

Because the frequency of principal-teacher 
communications in the public elementary school may be a 
determinant in the school's organizational climate as well 
as its teacher esprit (morale), the variable, frequency of 
principal-teacher communications, will be correlated with 
variable, esprit. The general hypothesis to be tested is 
that frequency of oral and written communications between 
a principal and his faculty, collectively as well as 
downward from the principal to his faculty and upward from 
the faculty to the principal, is significantly related to 

9Roy Lachman, "The Model in Theory Construction," 
Psychological Review 67 ( 1960 ), 113 - 129 , passim . 
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teacher esprit (morale) . Since teacher esprit in Halpin's 
research tended also to vary directly with school 
organizaticnal climate, it is also conjectured in the 
present investigation that the frequency of principal- 
teacher communications will reveal some significant 
relationships with school organizational climate. ^ 
Organizational climate in the present investigation will 
be measured by an Organizational Climate Description 
Que s t i onn ai re (OCDQ) ^ and principal-teacher communications 
by a Principal 1 s Data Sheet ( PDS ) with school organizational 
climate being conceived as a system state variable and teacher 
esprit and frequency of principal*-teacher communications as 
intra-system variables. 13 



^Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in 
Administration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966) , 

pp. 131-249. 

Ibid . 

l^charles L. Wood, "An Analysis of the Communication 
of Principals and Relationship to the Satisfaction of 
Teachers in Selected Dependents ' Schools , " (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. The University of Iowa, 1966) . 

13 

A rather thorough discussion of the concept, system, 
and system state variables is contained in R. Jean Hills', 
The Concept of System (Eugene, Oregon: The Center for the 

Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of 
Oregon, 1967. Hills' notions of order relationship, 
selectivity, abstraction and system state were applied to 
the Getzels-Guba model as well as the theorizing behind 
this three variable study. 

In addition to Hills on system state variables, also 
see Walter Buckley "Structural-Functional Analysis in Modern 
Sociology," in Modern Sociological Theory . Howard Becker 
and Alvin Boskoff, eds . (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1966). 
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CHAPTER II 



RELATED LITERATURE 

I. RESEARCH IN COMMUNICATIONS IN GENERAL 
"The system of communication and control," said Smith 
and Brown, "is of central importance for the functioning of 
organizations. To be effective, it requires adequate 
information transfer, high quality decision-making and the 
implementation of decisions by activated members. 
Communication, to Smith and Brown was "the transmission of 
information from a source to a recipient, whether these be 
individuals, groups or organizations." In the present 
investigation, the Smith and Brown definition of 
communications will be employed. But Smith and Brown also 
formulated a hypothesis, which they themselves never fully 
tested, namely, that "the basic variable in organizational 
functioning is the pattern of communication and (1) upward 
communication will be positively related to organizational 
effectiveness while (2) downward and/or multidirectional 
communication will be positively related to member 

^-Clagett G. Smith and Michael E. Brown, "Communication 
Structure and Control Structure in a Voluntary Association," 
Sociome try , 27 (December, 1964), 453. 

8 
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satisfaction. "2 Thus, the present investigation will draw 
from the second part of this hypothesis, that is, that the 
frequency of an elementary school principal's downward 
communications to his faculty will be positively related to 
the degree of teacher esprit. 

That group behavior is affected by group communication 
patterns was borne out by two of Leavitt's empirical studies. 
Communicaticn patterns affected both individual as well as 
group satisfaction, 3 and free feedback aided in interpersonal 
communication by producing high confidence and amity, while 
conversely, ;;ero feedback produced low confidence and 
hostility. 4 According to Guetzkow and Dill, freedom of 
communication within the group tended to promote 
organizational development, whereas restriction of 
communication hindered the establishment as well as the 
maintenance of the social structure within the group. 3 
Leavitt as well as Guetzkow and Dill have demonstrated the 
desirability of a free communication network within the 



2 ibid . , 452-453. 

3Harold J. Leavitt, "Some Effects of Certain 
Communication Patterns on Group Performance, " Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 46 (1951) , 50. 

^Harold J. Leavitt and Ronald A. H. Mueller, "Some 
Effects of Feedback on Communication," Human Relations 4 
(1951) , 410. 

3h. Guetzkow and William R. Dill, "Factors in the 
Organizational Development of Task-Oriented Groups," 
Sociometry 20 (1957), 202. 
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group. Does this also imply that a principal will have more 
communication with his faculty in a school empirically- 
determined to have an open organizational school climate as 
contrasted with a principal and a school with a closed 
organizational school climate? 

Within the elementary school's formal communication 
network the principal, under most circumstances, occupies a 
position of centrality, and more communications generally 
will be routed through his position than any other position 
within the school. According to Shaw, there were no 
relationships in his investigation between centrality, equal 
distribution of information, unequal distribution of 
information and group morale. 6 

Hemphill, Griffiths and Frederickson conceived a 
principal's courses of action to fall into three categories: 
imaginativeness, organizational change, and appropriateness, 
the last being abandoned "because it was not possible to 
determine the appropriateness of a large majority of the 
courses of action that were taken for it proved to be 
impossible to obtain a reasonable degree of consensus among 
qualified judges as to the appropriateness of the different 



6m. E. Shaw, "Some Effects of Unequal Distribution of 
Information Upon Group • Performance in Various Communication 
Nets," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 49 (1954), 

551-552. 
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courses of action. "7 With the remaining two, imaginativeness 
and organizational change, the judges viewed the former to 
be in some degree creative or imaginative, and the latter as 
changes in personnel, duties, assignments, policies, 
practices, or procedures. The following correlations were 
obtained with these two variables and the forms of the 
principal's communicative behavior indicated on the left 
as conceived by Hemphill, Griffith and Frederickson. 8 

Organizational 





Imaginative 


Change 


Asks subordinates 


.61 


.34 


Informs subordinates 


.45 


.29 


Discusses with subordinates 


.47 


.22 


Communicates face-to-face 


.52 


.30 


Discusses with superiors 


.45 


.24 



(An r of .17 or higher is significant at the .01 level) 

These various studies indicated findings which may 
have theoretical value in the principal-teacher educational 
setting. A definition of communication, its possible impact 
on group morale, and principal behavioral patterns involving 
communications have been cited in order to demonstrate the 
need for a study within the school building between the 

7 John K. Hemphill, Daniel E. Griffiths, and Norman 
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frequency of principal-teacher communications and teacher 
esprit in an organizational climate context'. 



II. RESEARCH IN COMMUNICATION IN EDUCATION 
In his attempt to view the concept, organization, as a 
"self-steering , self-correcting, self -modifying communication 
network" or "learning net concept," Dorsey sought to produce 
a communication net model which was free from certain 
restraints of older mechanistic and organic models. For 
instance, the mechanistic model produced a one-to-one 
relationship between force and reaction and had no evolving 
structure, while the organic model tended to produce a 
teleological view of organization as a "living organism" 
incapable of internal self-modif ication. 

Net, information and action were the three basic 
elements in Dorsey's communication net. model. He described 
these three as follows : 

(1) The net (which represents group or 
organizational components and relationships) 
consists physically of a complex of decision 
centers and channels which seek, receive, 
transmit, sub-divide, classify, store, select, 
recall, recombine, and retransmit information . 

In a group or organization these centers and 
channels consist first of the nervous systems 
of persons and second of such nonhuman aids as 
written documents and photographic films of 
various kinds, electronic receiving, recording, 
processing, calculating, and transmitting 
devices, and filing systems. The net is formed 
by the arrangement of decision centers and 
channels into systems or patterns of varying 
degrees of stability. 
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(2) Information is a patterned relationship 
between events which can be transmitted through 
a sequence of channels by a series of codifi- 
cations and by which one type of event is 
substituted for another in such a way that the 
event substituted in some sense stands for the 
other. Broadly speaking, information is that 
which is communicated. Thus it includes 
orders, instructions, directives, suggestions, 
requests, inquiries, reports, and so on — all of 
which are simply the forms in which information 
can be transmitted. The form used, incidentally, 
often serves the metacommunicative function of 
providing information as to how the communicator 
intends the information it carries to be 
interpreted . 

(3) Action by the net is the manipulating 
and processing of information by the operations 
listed in (1) above as the information circulates 
more or less continually through the net. The 
arrangement of decision centers and channels into 
patterns permits the operation of screening, 
evaluating, priority, routing, and monitoring 
mechanisms. The structuring or setting of 
these mechanisms is arranged to encourage the 
development or maintenance of certain kinds of 
communication events or relationships (both — or 
either--internal to the net and/or in its 
environment) and to avoid or discourage others. 

Through the mechanisms mentioned above, feedback 
operates as the results of outgoing communications 
are observed and corrections are made in 
subsequent communications . In addition to this 
self -correction, the net can modify its internal 
relationships and processes in the light of 
comparison of present with previous experience 
evaluated and stored in the net's memory and in 
the light of environmental changes — hence the 
term self-modifying or learning net. 9 

Meyers from his own research rejected in its entirety 
the Dorsey model and suggested instead "that those interested 



9 John T. Dorsey, Jr. , "A Communication Model for 
Administration," Administrative Science Quarterly 2:3 
(December, 1957) , 317-318. 
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in doing research studies in administrative communications 
of school districts or other related areas select models or 
theories from the field of psychology, sociology or social 
psychology."-^ As a result, the use of the Getzels and Guba 
model from social psychology in the present investigation. 



III. RESEARCH IN EDUCATION ON TEACHER MORALE 

The overt behavior of the principal, including his 

communicative behavior, may affect what loosely has been 

termed as teacher satisfaction or teacher morale. Rejecting 

a single a priori concept of morale, Halpin and Croft said: 

. . . the assumption of a unidimensional approach 
is untenable, for research on morale has yielded, 
above all, one unequivocal finding: morale, 

whatever it may or may not be, is not 
unidimensional in its structure. Whatever is 
being described by the term 'morale' is 
multifaceted; any attempt to describe this 
'something' as if it had but one single face 
does violence to the phenomena that we seek to 
understand. H 

According to Hood, the principal appeared to be the 
prime determinant in teacher morale: "The principal is the 

key nonpersonal factor in the professional environment of 
the teacher. The teacher's relationship with the principal 



lOMichael J. Myers, "An Analysis of Selected 
Administrative Communications in a School System: With 

Emphasis on the Communicative Modulation Effect," 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation. New York University, 
1966 ) , p . 3 . 



-^Andrew W. Halpin, 
Administration , (New York; 



Theory and Research in 

The Macmillan Co., 19661, p. 142, 
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V is more important in determining morale level than is the 

teacher's relationship with other faculty members . "-^2 

Bidwell studied the congruence as well as the 
divergence of teachers ' perceptions toward their respective 
administrators finding that: 

Cl) Convergence of teachers' role-expectations 
toward the administrator and their 
perceptions of his behavior were accompanied 
by an expression by these teachers of 
satisfaction with the teaching situation. 

(2) Divergence of teachers' role-expectations 
toward the administrator and their perceptions 
of his behavior were accompanied by an 
expression by these teachers of dissatisfaction 
with the teaching situation. 

(3) The level of teaching satisfaction was 
dependent upon convergence or divergence of 
expectations and perceptions of their 

( fulfillment .1-3 

Bidwell 's statistical data supported the conjecture in the 
present investigation of the existence of a relationship 
between teachers ' perceptions of principal role expectation 
and teacher morale. 



l2Evans C. Hood, "A Study of Congruence of Perceptions 
Concerning Factors Which Affect Teacher Morale," (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. East Texas State University, 1965), 
Dissertation Abstracts (1965) , p. 1589-A. 

l^charles E. Bidwell, "The Administrative Role and 
Satisfaction in Teaching," Journal of Educational Sociology 
29 (September, 1955), 41-47, passim . 
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IV. A JUSTIFICATION FOR THE RESEARCH DESIGN IN THE 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 

Brown differentiated between organizational and 
cognitive outputs, the former, because of its 
conceptualization, belonging to the administrator, and 
the latter, because of its conceptualization, belonging 
to the teacher: 

To the tempting question of what kind of 
leadership is 'best' an answer is typically 
attempted in educational, not organizational 
terms. Research that seeks to throw leadership 
styles against the criteria of educational 
outputs (e.g., school marks, standardized test 
results) becomes trapped in what may be termed 
'the cognitive fallacy.' Good leadership, 
in and of itself, is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for a high cognitive payoff 
at the pupil level. The explanation lies in 
organizational, not educational terms. Good 
leadership, like other healthy organizational 
dynamics, has a facilitating payoff; it 
facilitates the process of the organization, not 
its product. . . . The point is stressed because 
a large number of leadership, climate, and 
open-mindedness studies used a cognitive 
criterion. Administrators not infrequently do 
likewise in practice. Cognitive outputs are 
the teachers' outputs; organizational outputs 
like satisfaction and morale are the 
administrator's. That the principal's effect on 
cognitive outputs is only mediated through 
organizational outputs was illustrated in a 
recent principalship survey report, wherein a 
.36 correlation between principal leadership and 
pupil performance shrank to .01 when teacher 
morale was partialed out. 



l^Alan F. Brown, "Reactions to Leadership," Educational 
Administration Quarterly 3:1 (Winter, 1.967), 71. Brown is 
referring to Neal Gross and Robert E. Herriott, Staff 
Leadership in Public Schools : A Sociological Inquiry . 

( New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965, p. 54. 
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Brown's own study considered administrative outputs in 
terms of teacher satisfaction, confidence in the principal, 
and school performance estimate. Said Brown: "These 

findings clearly indicated that Cl) teacher satisfaction 
and (2) confidence in the principal are sensitive to the 
perceived leadership of the school, but (3) teachers' 
estimate of the school's performance, is not. "15 

In the present investigation, the three variable design 
of organizational climate, teacher esprit and frequency of 
principal-teacher communications results in an organizational, 
not cognitive, outputs design and, therefore does not itself 
become entrapped in what Brown has termed a "cognitive 
fallacy. " 

V. THE VARIABLE ESPRIT AND ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

It will now be argued that esprit as conceived for the 
present investigation is a component of organizational 
climate and esprit in and of itself tells little about the 
school and its relationship with the communications within 
the school. The nomothetic-idiographic theoretical model 
of Geczels and Guba from Chapter I with its additional 
refinements below will be used to explain the theoretical 
design to be employed in the present investigation. 

15 Ibid. , 71. 
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Getzels and Guba from their social systems model 
conceived the interplay between role expectations and 
personality needs-dispositions toward efficient, effective 
and satisfying behavior to be as follows: 



Role 



Expectations — 

jr 

Satisfactions 
is. 



Effectiveness 



Satisfying 

Behavior 



Personality — ^ Needs-Dispositions — ^Efficiency 






Getzels and Guba defined behavior as "behavior relative to 
some expectation held by the rater for the behavior," 
effectiveness as "the observed behavior of the individual 
being rated," and efficiency as a "relationship between 
needs and behavior." Functionally, then, effectiveness is 
a congruence of behavior with expectations, and efficiency 
a congruence of behavior with needs-dispositions, and from 
the model, satisfaction "is a function of the congruence 
of institutional expectations with individual needs- 
dispositions . "16 As thus conceived, the interplay and the 
congruence of institutional role expectations and individual 
needs-dispositions produce satisfying behavior, both 

16 Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, "Social Behavior 
and the Administrative Process," The School Review 65 
(.Winter , J.957) , 433-435. 
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institutionally and individually, which, furthermore, is 
contributory toward goal behavior. 



Getzels and Guba also devised a model for esprit as 
ft related to goal behavior saying: 

Definitions of 'morale' 'esprit' like 
those of 'effectiveness,' 'efficiency,' and 
'satisfaction,' are necessarily more or less 
arbitrary. The model suggests one possible 
definition which takes into account the two 
elements most often identified with, morale in 
the literature, namely, feelings of 
identification and belongingness, and it 
also suggests a third additional element, 
rationality, often overlooked, which is, 
however, as vital as the other two. 17 

They defined rationality in their following model as 

representative to "the extent to which expectations placed 

upon a role are logically appropriate to the achievement of 

the proposed institutional goals. "18 



Role Expectations 
IN 



Rationalit y 




Be 1 ong ingne s s 



Goals 



Needs- 

Dispositions 



\ 



Identification 




17 lb id. , 438-439. 



^Ibid. 
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Thus whatever esprit may be, it does affect, as conceived 
by Guba and Getzel, organizational goal behavior. Moreover, 
it may be related to organizational climate, a system state 
variable . 

Lonsdale well summarized the problem involved with 

the term esprit: "Few words used in administration or 

organizational theory have accumulated such a conglomeration 

of connotations." A probable way out of this dilemma, said 

Lonsdale, was to view esprit as a function of "maintaining 

the organization." Esprit was thus "a feeling of the 

participants in an organization" resulting from: 

(1) perceived productivity or progress toward 
the achievement of the tasks of the organization 
and (2) perceived job satisfaction or the 
satisfaction of the individual needs through the 
interaction of the participant in his role 
within the work group and the total organization. 

His conceptualization of esprit, concluded Lonsdale, did 

not leave it as a variable detached from other organizational 

variables, but rather related it to organizational purpose, 

and allowed it to become "a measure of successful 

interaction among individual needs, motivation, and 

incentive." "It becomes a measure of the favorable 

achievement in the view of the participant, of the inducement- 



l^Richard C. Lonsdale, "Maintaining the Organization in 
Dynamic Equilibrium," in Behavioral Science and Educational 
Admini s tr at 1 on 63rd Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education , Part II . Daniel Griffiths, ed. (Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 142- 

177, passim and p. 165. 
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contribution balance," he said, and with respect to role 
theory "... it makes esprit, additionally, a measure of 
effectiveness in role enactment, of congruence between role 
perceptions and role expectations, and of congruence between 
role expectations and needs-dispositions . " Lonsdale, it 
seemed, was conceptualizing from the Getzels and Guba model. 

For Lonsdale, esprit and organizational climate were 
related for they both were tied to organizational purposes : 
"Indeed organizational climate might be defined as the global 
assessment of the interaction between the task-achievement 
dimension and the needs-satisf action dimension within the 
organization, or, in other words, of the extent of task-needs 
integration. "20 Lonsdale cited three studies on 
organizational climate, including the Halpin and Croft 
investigation involving 71 elementary schools and their 
1,151 teachers in six states from six different regions in 
the United States . 21 Describing organizational climate as 
the organizational personality of the school, Halpin and 
Croft through factor analysis, said Lonsdale, derived six 
profiles or organizational climates for the elementary school. 
These profiles, moreover, arranged themselves on a continuum 
from open to autonomous, controlled, familiar, paternal and 

20 lbid . 

2^-Anarew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration . 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966) . 
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closed climates. Three parameters were also discovered in 
describing the social interaction, that is, the 
organizational climate within the elementary school; 
authenticity, satisfaction, and leadership initiation. The 
first, Halpin and Croft defined as the "openness" of the 
behavior of the principal and his teachers; the second, the 
"attainment of conjoint satisfaction in respect to task 
accomplishment and social needs;" and the third, the latitude 
with which the principal, as well as his teachers, initiated 
leadership acts. In this investigation, the primary concern 
is with the second conceptualization, namely, that 
satisfaction (esprit) is "the attainment of conjoint 
satisfaction in respect to task accomplishment and social 
needs." All this particular social interaction for Halpin 
and Croft resulted in esprit, but esprit itself for them was 
not the sole determinant of organizational climate. 

VI. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY RESEARCH WITH THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNNAIRE ( OCDQ ) 
Validation of the OCDQ was completed by Pritchard by 
utilizing both elementary faculty and non-faculty personnel 
in his sample. Between these two groups, two of the OCDQ 1 s 
eight subdimensions, thrust and consideration, in a Pearson 
r correlation, were significant at the .01 level. A third 
subdimension, hindrance correlated at the .05 level, and the 
fourth and fifth subdimensions, esprit and production 
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emphasis, correlated at the .10 level. The remaining three 
subdimensions, aloofness, disengagement, and intimacy, did 
not correlate at the .10 or a higher level. However, "the 
eight subdimensions on the OCD Q are viable concepts," 
concluded Pritchard, "which can be used to assess the 
favorability of work atmosphere surrounding the elementary 
school . " 22 

Smith., also with an elementary school sample, held 
the OCDQ to be "empirically sound and viable," that it was 
externally and internally consistent, and that the internal 
definitions of organizational climate were also consistent. 
Smith based his conclusions on the significance (p < .05) he 
discovered between five "factor variables" obtained through 
factorial analysis and the eight subdimensions of the OCDQ . 
These five "factor variables" were derived from thirty-one 
original variables selected by Smith and were identified by 
him to be: Cl) t^e situation, real and perceived (.2) the 

size of the school (3) the principal's professional 
stability (.4) the principal's perceived behavior and (.5) 
the principal's attributes. Generally, concluded Smith, 

James L. Pritchard, "Validation of Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire Against Perceptions of 
Non-Faculty Personnel," (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1966), pp. 10Q-109, p assim . 
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his empirical evidence supported the theoretical as well 
as the conceptual structure of the OCDQ.23 

Brown replicated the Halpin conceptualization of the 
OCDQ, finding his own reliability coefficients to compare 
"favorably with those of the Halpin study," (cited in 
Chapter III in detail) , as well as identifying a similar 
climate categories in his Minnesota sample as Halpin and 
Croft did with their sample except for the category, 
controlled climate. Brown used three methods to check the 
eight OCDQ subdimensions. First, communality estimates of 
the rotated factor solution were used as lower bound 
estimates of equivalence. Second, since the communality 
included only the common variance, the average 
subdimension scores of the odd and even-numbered teachers 
in each school were computed for an odd-even respondent 
reliability coefficient. Third, correlations were computed 
between the teachers' responses to the first and second 
testing in Brown's pilot study, thus giving him a test- 
retest reliability coefficient. With an N of 46 and p< .001 
Brown, for example, found the esprit subdimension to have a 
reliability coefficient of .68 by each of the first two 
methods and a reliability coefficient of .81 by the third. 

From his findings, Brown recommended that "the OCDQ is a well- 



23j)avid c. Smith, "Relationships Between External 
Variables and the Organizational Climate Description 
Questionnaire," (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Northwestern University, 1966), pp. 108-118, passim . 
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constructed instrument which can and should continue to be 
used. "24 

Sargent found principals perceiving school climate 
more favorably than teachers. In Sargent's case, all eight 
subdimensions were better perceived by the principals than 
their teachers with the exception of the subdimension 
aloofness (p < .02), in this instance, the two perceptions 
being equal. As a result, said Sargent: 

Because principals and teachers have disparate 
perceptions of climate dimensions points to the 
importance and complexity of communication in a 
high school. Since teachers and principals 
disagreed in their perceptions of three of four 
climate dimensions derived from principal 
behaviors , they apparently differ in their 
interpretations of the principal's actions. The 
non-verbal messages inherent in the principal's 
actions are not always congruent with his 

intended messages. 25 



24Robert J. Brown, "Identifying and Classifying 
Organizational Climates in Twin City Area Elementary Schools," 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Minnesota, 
1964) , passim . 

Also in monograph form: Organizational Climate of 

Elementary Schools . Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

Educational Research and Development Council of the 
Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc. , 203 Burton 
Hall, Uni.versity of Minnesota, 1965), p. 4, p. 7. 

James C. Sargent, "An Analysis of Principal and Staff 
Perceptions of High School Organizational Climate," 

(unpub li she; d doctoral dissertation. University of Minnesota, 
1966) , p. 191, p. 213. 

Also in monograph form: Organizational Climate of 

High Schools , Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational 

Research and Development Council of the Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Area, Inc., 201 Burton Hall, University 
of Minnesota, 1967, p. 24. 
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Thus, frequency of communication between a principal and 
his teachers may be related to organizational climate. 
"Principals seemed inclined to view climate more favorably 
than teachers . . . This implies that Open schools may have 
more reliable channels of communication between staff and 
administration," concluded Sargent. 

In this section, various dissertations have been cited 
to demonstrate the reliability and the validity of the OCDQ . 
Further evidence on its reliability is cited in Chapter III. 




/in 
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CHAPTER III 



THE RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 
I. POPULATION AND SAMPLE 

The population for this investigation consisted of the 
3,107 elementary schools in Ohio as listed in the 1966-67 
Education'll Directory ojE the State of Ohio Proportionate 
random sampling by type school allowed the mailing of seventy- 
two requests to city schools, sixty requests to country 
schools, and eight requests to exempted village schools. 
Fifty-two principals replied that they were willing to 
cooperate. Thirty-seven principals actually completed their 
Principal 1 s Data Sheet ( PDS ) over the same twenty work day, 
the other fifteen failing to respond to a tracer letter after 
the instruments had been mailed to them. 

Each cooperating principal was sent ten copies of the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) . It 
was believed that a fifty per cent approximate sampling with 
the O CDQ would provide a sufficient index of a school's 
organizational climate. Each, principal was. asked to 
distribute randomly among hi.s faculty the ten OCDQ 1 s . For 



^-Kathleen Jenkins, compiler,' Educational Directory ; 
State of Ohio , School Year 1966-67 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State Department of Education, 1968) . 
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the total sample, 310 OCDQ's were returned of the 645 sent 
to the cooperating principals, representing a 47 per cent 
response for the total sample. Table I shows the pertinent 
data by school for the sample. Since the unit of correlation 
was the school by faculty, the per cent of return for the 
OCDQ usually ranged from seventy to one hundred per cent with 
the exception of Schools: 115, 141, and 144. By thus sampling 
generally fifty per cent or more of the eligible faculty 
population within each of the thirty-seven schools, a high 
degree of precision could be attained in inferring to the 
whole faculty population of each, school in the sample. 2 

Of the thirty-seven schools in the sample, twenty-one 
were city schools, thirteen, country schools, and three, 
exempted village schools. No discernible reason can be given 
about the fifteen principals who failed to reply to the tracer 
letter other than that eight were from city schools, six, 
county schools and one, an exempted village school. That 
these fifteen principals in these schools failed to reply may 
have biased the sample as well as. the procedure employed 
whereby each cooperating principal selected the teachers to 
whom he passed out the OCDQ’s. 

Table II shows biographical data on the thirty-seven 
principals in the sample. 



2 Robert J. Brown, Organizational Climate of Elementary 
Schools (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Research and 

Development Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, 
Incorporated, University of Minnesota), p. 3. 
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School 

Number 

102 

103 

10.4 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 
111 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

125 

126 
127 
129 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 
13 9 

140 

141 

143 

144 

147 

148 
150 



TABLE I 



SCHOOL NUMBER, SCHOOL NAME, PUPIL ENROLLMENT, 
FACULTY SIZE, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
OCDQ FORMS SENT AND RETURNED 



School Pupil Faculty Forms Forms Per Cent 



Name 


Enrollment 


Size 


Aberdeen 


133 


14 


Cork 


163 


10 


Belleville 


785 


25 


Penhole 


341 


14 


Yellow 

Springs 


535 


18 


Pickaway 


291 


10 


Southeast 


405 


13 


Central 


524 


20 


Slocum 


509 


17 


Reading 


899 


42 


Pleasant 

Hill 


826 


26 


Jefferson 


483 


17 


Liberty 


345 


11 


Green 


303 


11 


Arlington 


360 


13 


Woods ide 


438 


14 


College 

Corner 


345 


17 


Bates 


175 


17 


Crestwood 


327 


12 


Maple 


457 


15 


Celina 


496 


20 


Gorham 


317 


12 


Oak 


167 


8 


Bataan 


521 


21 


Bruce 


439 


13 


Clarksville 


616 


22 


Farmer 


276 


10 


Brush 


807 


25 


McKinley 


379 


15 


Goodman 


297 


8 


Stevenson 


538 


20 


Townview 


1,155 


41 


Beach 


291 


10 


South- 

eastern 


478 


16 


Whitney 


395 


J.3 


Miami 


667 


21 


Washington 


1,069 
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Sent Returned Returned 



IQ 


9 


90 


10 


10 


100 


10 


8 


80 


10 


10 


100 


10 


8 


80 


IQ 


10 


100 


1G 


9 


90 


10 


7 


70 


10 


8 


80 


10 


8 


80 


10 


IQ 


100 


10 


5 


50 


10 


8 


80 


10 


8 


80 


10 


10 


100 


10 


10 


100 


10 


9 


90 


10 


10 


100 


10 


8 


80 


10 


8 


80 


10 


8 


80 


10 


7 


70 


8 


8 


100 


10 


9 


90 


10 


10 


100 


10 


8 


80 


10 


9 


90 


10 


9 


90 


10 


9 


90 


8 


7 


88 


IQ 


9 


90 


10 


5 


50 


IQ 


9 


90 


10 


5 


50 


10 


10 


100 


10 


9 


90 


10 


10 


100 
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TABLE II 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OR THE PRINCIPALS 
IN THE SAMPLE 



Years in 

School Sex Age Experience Present School Degree 

Number M R 20 31 41 51 61 1 11 21 31 3~6 11 16 21 AB MA PhD 



30 40 50 60 70 10 20 30 40 5 10 15 20 25 
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X 








X 
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X 






X 




X 






X 
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X 
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II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

1. Principal - the incumbant in the position of elementary 
principal as listed in the 1967-68 Educational Directory of 
the State of Ohio in any of its 3,107 public elementary 
schools . 

2. Teacher - any faculty member so determined by any principal 
in 1 above and to whom the OCDQ had been given for completion. 

3. Organizational Climate - the "personality" of an elementary 
school as measured by the OCDQ . 3 

4. Communications - the transmission of information from a 
source to a recipient whether this be an individual or a 
group. 

5. Principal-teacher communications - communications, oral 
or written, whether downward from the principal to his 
faculty, individually or collectively, or upward to the 
principal, individually or collectively, from any faculty 
member, or group thereof, or the total faculty and its 
frequency over a sample period of time as indicated on the 
PDS , a record kept by the principal. 

6. Principal communications - the downward communications 
of the principal as indicated in 5 above. 

3 Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in 
Administration (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1966), p. 131. 
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7. Teacher communications - the upward communications of 
the faculty membership as indicated in 5 above. 

8. Esp rit - see below and Appendices C and D for greater 
detail . 



III. INSTRUMENTATION AND DATA 
Two instruments were used in the present investigation: 
an Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire and a 
Principal ' s Data Sheet . 

1. The Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 

A letter of authorization for the use of the OCDQ is 
attached as Appendix A, and a copy of it as Appendix B. In 
Appendix C a detailed description of the six prototypic 
organizational climates identified by the OCDQ , as well as 
its eight subdimensions are included. An item breakdown 
of these eight subdimensions appears in Appendix D. Here 
a brief description of the OCDQ follows. 

This instrument, constructed under the auspices of 
the U. S. Office of Education, was developed by Dr. A. W. 
Halpin, of the University of Georgia and D. B. Croft of the 
University of New Mexico. It is concerned with four 
principal behavioral patterns and four teacher behavioral 
patterns as all eight of these patterns are perceived by 
a given school's teacher population. The four principal 
subdimensions are aloofness, production emphasis, thrust 
and consideration and the four teacher subdimensions are 
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esprit, intimacy, disengagement and hindrance. These eight 
subdimensions are described in full detail in Appendix C. 

In brief, aloofness refers to formal and impersonal 
behavior by the principal and production emphasis as close 
supervision by him of his staff. Both of these are 
perceived by the teachers, in general, as being negative 
attributes. On the other hand, thrust and consideration 
are seen as positive attributes, the former as the 
principal's effort to keep his school moving without close 
supervision, and the latter to his efforts to treat his 
teachers in a humane manner. 

The four teacher subdimensions again are divided 
into two positive , esprit and intimacy , and two negative , 
disengagement and hindrance, teacher attributes. In brief, 
esprit refers to teacher morale in terms of task and social 
needs and intimacy to their enjoyment of friendly relations 
among themselves. On the other hand, disengagement is 
little or no involvement in task-achievement by the teachers 
and hindrance as the teachers' perceptions of their 
principal's tendency to burden them with hindering tasks or 
busywork . 

Some aspects of the OCDQ ' s validity have been 
discussed in Chapter II and obtained through related research 
done with the OCDQ . Prom a composite of the eight 
subdimensions in their own research Halpin and Croft 
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identified six prototypic organizational climates, along a 
continuum from low to high which they label as closed, 
paternal, familiar, controlled, autonomous and open. 

Halpin and Croft's own reliability coefficients and three- 
factor rotational solution yielded the following results 
with the "high communalities found for each of the subtests 
providing estimates - and encouragingly high, estimates of 
the reliability of the eight subtests. " 4 

The split-half reliability coefficients as well as the 
odd-even numbered respondent reliability coefficients are 
shown in Columns -1 and 2 in the following table for each of 
the eight subdimensions of the OCDQ . In Column 3 is shown 
the three-factor rotational solution with the extracted 
factors of individual social needs, group esprit, and social 
control explaining sixty-two per cent of the total variance. 



4 Ibid. , pp. 160-165. 
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ESTIMATES OF INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 
AND OF EQUIVALENCE 
FOR THE EIGHT OCDQ SUBTESTS 5 



OCDQ 

Subtests 


Split-half 

Coefficient 

of 

Reliability , 
Corrected 
by the 

Spearman-Brown 
Formula 3 
(N = 1,151) 


Correlation 
Between Scores 
of the 

Odd-Numbered 
and the 
Even-Numbered 
Respondents 
in Each School* 3 
(N = 71) 


Communality 

Estimates 0 

for 

Three-Factor 
Rotational 
Solution 
(N = 1,151) 


Disengagement 


.73 


.59 


.66 


Hindrance 


.68 


. 54 


.44 


Esprit 


.75 


.61 


. 73 


Intimacy 


.60 


.49 


.53 


Aloofness 


.26 


.76 


.72 


Production 

Emphasis 


.55 


.73 


. 53 


Thrust 


. 84 


.75 


.68 


Consideration 


. 59 


.63 


.64 



a Estimate of internal consistency. 

^Estimate of equivalence. 

c These are lower-bound, conservative estimates of 
equivalence . 



5 Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: The Midwest Administration 

Center, University of Chicago, 1963), p. 49. 
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The acceptable reliability of the OCDQ was again 
demonstrated by Anderson who in a test-retest Pearsonian r 
correlation as well as an odd-even respondent Pearsonian r 
with a Minnesota sample obtained the following reliability 
coefficients (p < .01). 6 



Anderson s Reliability Coefficients 

Pearsonian r Correlation 

Test-Retest Pearsonian r of Odd-Even Respondents 



Disengagement 
Hindrance 
Esprit 
Intimacy 
Aloofness 
Production Emphasis 
Thrust 

Consideration 



In addition to 
discussed earlier in 
in this respect are 



+ .567 
+ .458 
+ .805 
+ .653 
+ .196 
+ .787 
+ .504 
+ .805 



the above and the 
Chapter II, other 
indicated below. 7 



+ . 541 
+ .791 
+ .685 
+ .668 
+ .708 
+ .692 
+ .763 
+ .556 



validity of the OCDQ 
specific citations 



^Donald P. Anderson, "Relationship Between 
Organizational Climate of Elementary Schools and Personal 
Variables of Principals" (unpublished doctoral dissertation 
University of Minnesota, 1964), p. 81. 

7 James L. Pritchard, "Validation of Organization 
Climate Description Questionnaire Against Perception of 
Non-Faculty Personnel," (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1966), pp. 62-66; Angeline G. Boisen, 
"Relationships Among Perceptions Held by Principals and 
Teachers for the Organizational Climate of Elementary 
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2. The Principal's Data Sheet 

The Principal ! s Data Sheet ( PDS ) , attached as 
Appendix E, was designed to obtain the frequency of the 
following types of communication within the elementary 
school : 

a. written principal-initiated memos. 

b. written principal-initiated bulletins. 

c. written teacher-initiated memos. 

d. oral principal-initiated communication to 
faculty groups. 

e. oral principal-initiated communication through 
individual teachers conferences. 

f. oral teacher-initiated communication through 
individual conference with the principal. 

g. oral teacher-initiated group conferences with 
the principal. 8 

Each principal was asked to keep his own twenty-day record 
fqr these types of communication. Identical twenty-day 
periods were recorded by the thirty-seven principals in 
the sample. 

The: entire seven categories will at times be referred 
to as prihcipal-teacher communications, while categories a, 



Sch^-'ls , " (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Maryland, 1966), p. 114; Robert P. Stromberg "Value 
Orientation and Leadership Behavior of School Principals," 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1966), pp. 34-35; Robert E. Flanders, "The 
Relationship of Selected Variables to the Organizational 
Climate of the Elementary School," (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Georgia, 1966), -p. 68-71. 

^Charles L. Wood, "An Analysis of the Communication of 
Principals and Relationship to the Satisfaction of Teachers 
in Selected Dependents 1 Schools," (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, The University of Iowa, 1966) . With permission 
of the author . 
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b, d, and e group themselves into the principal's downward 
communications to his faculty and categories c, e, i, and 
g group themselves into the faculty's upward communications 
to its principal. 

The reliability and validity of the PDS may be 
justified as follows. First,- the PDS was submitted to 
three elementary school principal judges who concurred on 
the validity of this instrument insofar as it applied to 
principal-teacher communications within the elementary 
school building. 

Second, nine intern principals and their respective 
supervising principals were asked to keep separate twenty 
day records of the PDS for the identical twenty day period. 
This record-keeping also required the interns to not inform 
their principals that the interns themselves were obtaining 5 
the same information. The data obtained by each of the ? 

nine interns were correlated by item with his paired 
principal's data through the Spearman rank correlation. 

The obtained rho 1 s for each item of the PDS were as follows: 



1. written principal-initiated memos. .72 

2. written principal-initiated bulletins. .85 

3. written teacher-initiated memos. .68 

4. oral principal-initiated communication 

to faculty groups. .75 

5. oral principal-initiated communication 
through individual teacher conferences .. 72 

6 . oral teacher-initiated communication 

through individual conference with the 
principal. .35 

7 . oral teacher-initiated group 

conferences with the principal .69 



(P < .05) 
(p< .01) 
(p < .05) 

Cp < .05) 

(P < .05) 



(not 

significant) 
Cp <' .05) 
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In addition, for a more global reliability, each 
intern's total frequency count of the seven items on the 
PDS was correlated with his respective principal's total 
frequency count of the seven items on the latter's PDS . 

In this instance, the obtained Spearman rho was .82 (p < .01). 

IV. THE SCORING OF THE OCDQ 
By computer, the data cards for the present 
investigation were scored at the New Mexico Testing Services, 
Box 4216, Harvard Station, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106, 
a branch of the University of New Mexico. Raw scores, 
double standardized scores and climate scores for the sample 
were obtained from the University of New Mexico on IBM 
sheets. Each respondent had eight subtest raw scores, each 
raw score being obtained by a summation of the items 
pertinent to a particular subtest and this scaled score 
divided by the corresponding number of items for that subtest. 
The quotient was rounded to the nearest two-digit i core. 9 
To obtain double standardized scores, the raw scores 
of all schools were standardized according to the mean and 
the standard deviation of each subtest. Then all eight 
standardized subtest scores were again standardized by 
computing the mean and the standard deviation of the eight 
standardized subtest scores for each school. For both 



*Halpin, o]d. cit . , pp. 160-162, 
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standardization procedures, a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of ten became the standard scoring system. Said 
Halpin and Croft of this standardization: 

These standardized scores told us two 
things. For example, we knew that a score 
above 50 on a particular subtest indicated, 
first that the given school scored above the 
mean of the sample of that subtest, and 
second, that the score on that subtest was 
above the mean of the school ' s other subtest 
score. ...By standardizing the raw scores 
both normatively and ipsatively, we had 
approximated a double-centered matrix. This 
double standardization technique allows us 
to examine the relationship between the 
scores on the subtests, with the differences 
among the means of the subtest scores for 
each school in the sample held statistically 
constant. In short, the interschool variance 
and the intraschool variance are not 
confounded . 10 

The IBM sheets also showed each school's organizational 
climate. Halpin and Croft had determined prototypic profile 
scores for each of the six organizational climates in their 
own research. Each school in this sample had six climate 
similarity scores, obtained by computing the absolute 
difference between each subtest score in the school's profile 
and the corresponding score on the first prototypic profile 
and so on . H Thus the eight subtests of each school in this 
sample were compared with those of each subtest score on each 
of the six prototypic profiles. In each of the eight 



lOHalpin, 0 £. clt . , pp. 167-168. 

HThese prototypic scores appear in ibid , p. 174. 
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instances, the sum of the absolute differences between the 
profile scores was computed. A low sum indicated that the 
sampled school's profile and its prototypic profile score 
were highly similar, while a large sum indicated high 
dissimilarity. The sampled school received that 
organizational climate designation for which its profile 
similarity score was the lowest among all of its six 
climate scores. 12 

V. THE USE OF THE SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATION 
The nonparametric Spearman (rho) rank correlation was 
selected for the main statistic in the present investigation 
for it is a distribution free statistic and has about a 91 
per cent efficiency of the Pearson r in rejecting a null 
hypothesis. "When the assumptions and requirements 
underlying the proper use of the Pearson r are met, that is, 
when the population has a bivariate normal distribution and 
measurements is at least an interval scale, the r s (rho) is 
91 per cent as efficient as r in rejecting H_ . " 13 

The OCDQ is a summated (Likert) -type equal interval 
scale, but the PDS , as constructed, does not meet the 



12ibid. , pp. 181-186. 

3-3sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics (New York: 
•McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), p. 213. The Spearman rank 
correlation coefficient is discussed between pp. 203-213 
in this reference with the formula being on p. 204. 
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interval scale requirement, but involves ordinal 

measurement instead. Therefore the Spearman rho, npt 

the Pearson r, is the appropriate correlational statistic. 14 



■1'4'ibid. , 



p. 30 . 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

I. SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EREQUENCY OF 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL-TEACHER COMMUNICATIONS, 

THE FREQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL DOWNWARD COMMUNICATIONS TO THE 
FACULTY, THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHER UPWARD COMMUNICATIONS TO 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES. 

Table III shows the results. The rho correlation 
between the frequency of total principal-teacher 
communications and the OCDQ esprit mean scores was .21; 
between the frequency of principal downward communications 
to the faculty and the OCDQ esprit mean scores, .28; and 
between the frequency of teacher upward communications to 
the principal and the OCDQ esprit mean scores .31. None of 
these correlations are significant at the .05 level. 

Tables IV, V and VI show the raw data for these three 
correlations . 
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TABLE III 



SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY 
OF TOTAL PRINCIPAL - TEACHER COMMUNICATIONS 
THE FREQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL DOWNWARD COMMUNICATIONS 
TO THE FACULTY, THE FREQUENCY OF 
TEACHERS UPWARD COMMUNICATIONS TO THE PRINCIPAL 
AND OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES 



OCDQ Esprit 
Mean Scores 



Frequency of Total 
Principal-Teacher 
Communications 

Frequency of Principal 
Downward Communications 
to the Faculty 

Frequency of Teacher 
Upward Communications 
to the Principal 



.21 

.28 

.31 



None of the above rho's significant at the .05 level 
of significance. 
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V 

TABLE IV 



CORRELATION BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF TOTAL P RI.NC IP AL - TE ACHE R 
COMMUN I CAT I ON S AND OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES 



Frequency of Total 
Schc 3l Principal-Teacher 

Identification Number Communications 



OCDQ 

Esprit Mean 
Scores 



102 


56 


36 


103 


147 


56 


104 


347 


42 


105 


179 


37 


106 


132 


44 


107 


29 


37 


108 


161 


44 


109 


454 


61 


111 


127 


41 


113 


503 


52 


114 


325 


48 


115 


170 


49 


116 


140 


50 


117 


95 


51 


118 


253 


36 


119 


189 


57 


120 


131 


38 


121 


51 


47 


122 


200 


42 


125 


222 


36 


126 


188 


54 


127 


95 


40 


129 


101 


43 


131 


311 


56 


132 


13 2 


47 


133 


99 


32 


134 


138 


55 


135 


151 


37 


136 


139 


52 


139 


460 


39 


140 


71 


33 


141 


73 


47 


143 


237 


58 


144 


91 


35 


147 


708 


51 


148 


89 


47 


150 


232 


32 


N = 37 




* r S = 



With df=35, rg must be equal to or greater than .3246 at the 
.05 level of significance. 

*N. M. Downie and R. W. Heath, Basic Statistical Methods (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 156, pp. 206-208, p. 306. 
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TABLE V 

CORRELATION BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL DOWNWARD 
COMMUNICATIONS TO THE FACULTY AND OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES 



Identification 


Frequency of 
Principal Downward 


OCDQ 

Esprit Mean 


Number 


Communications 


Scores 


10.2 


47 


36 


-103 


53 


56 


104 


158 


42 


105 


151 


37 


106 


82 


44 


107 


25 


37 


108 


84 


44 


109 


256 


61 


111 


92 


41 


113 


350 


52 


114 


247 


48 


115 


126 


49 


116 


77 


50 


117 


49 


51 


118 


181 


36 


119 


133 


57 


120 


57 


38 


121 


38 


47 


122 


156 


42 


125 


124 


36 


126 


168 


54 


127 


56 


40 


129 


61 


43 


131 


185 


56 


132 


103 


42 


133 


62 


32 


134 


91 


55 


135 


112 


37 


136 


115 


52 


139 


284 


39 


140 


24 


33 


141 


17 


47 


143 


116 


58 


144 


76 


35 


147 


49Q 


51 


148 


5Q 


47 


150 


122 


32 


N = 37 




*r s = .28 



With. df=35, rg must be equal to or greater than .3246 at .05 
level of significance. 

*N. M. Downie and R. W. Heath, Basic Statistical Methods (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 156, pp. 206-208, p. 306. 
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TABLE VI 

CORRELATION BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHER UPWARD 
COMMUNICATIONS TO THE PRINCIPAL AND OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES 



Identification 

Number 


Frequency of Teacher 
Upward Communication 


OCDQ Esprit 
Mean Scores 


102 


9 


36 


103 


94 


56 


104 


189 


42 


105 


38 


37 


106 


50 


44 


107 


4 


37 


108 


77 


44 


109 


198 


61 


111 


35 


41 


113 


153 


52 


114 


78 


48 


115 


44 


49 


116 


63 


50 


117 


46 


51 


118 


72 


36 


119 


56 


57 


120 


64 


38 


121 


13 


47 


122 


44 


42 


125 


98 


36 


126 


20 


54 


127 


39 


40 


129 


40 


43 


131 


126 


5 6 


132 


29 


42 


133 


37 


32 


134 


47 


55 


135 


39 


37 


136 


24 


52 


139 


176 


39 


140 


47 


33 


141 


56 


47 


143 


121 


58 


144 


15 


35 


147 


218 


51 


148 


39 


47 


150 


110 


32 



N = 37 



*rg = .31 



With. df=;35 must be equal to or greater than .3246 at .05 
level of significance. 

*N . M. Downie and R. W. Heath, Basic' Statistical Methods (New 
York; Harper and Row, 1965), p. 156, pp. 206-208, p. 306. 
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II. SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN AND CLOSED SCHOOL 

climate between the frequency of total 

PRINCIPAL -TEACHER COMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES. 

The sample yielded six open, five autonomous, 
three controlled, zero familiar, five paternal and 
eighteen closed climate schools. 

Brown and Watkins in their own research both have 
raised some doubt about Halpin and Croft's intermediate 
school climate designations of controlled and familiar. 
Brown identified with his Minnesota sample all six 
categories of school climates, except the category, 
controlled climate. * Watkins with a Muscogee County 
School District, Georgia sample raised some doubt about 
the two middle school climate categories, controlled and 
familiar. 2 

The Brown and Watkins findings are mentioned in 
order to justify in the present investigation the 



-^-Robert J. Brown, "Identifying and Classifying- 
Organizational Climates in Twin City Area Elementary 
Schools," (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University 
of Minnesota) , passim . 

2j. Foster Watkins, "The OCDQ- An Application and 
Some Implications," Educational Administration Q uarterly 
4:2 (Spring, 1968), 52. 
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correlations in the open and closed school climate 
categories, only, the extremes, of the. Halpin and Croft 
school climate continuum and not the four remaining 
intermediate school climate categories of autonomous, 
controlled, familiar and paternal. This is also in 
keeping with the view of Halpin and Croft: 

We have said that these climates have 
been ranked in respect to openness versus 
closedness. But we fully recognize how 
crude this ranking is. As is the case in 
most methods of ranking or scaling, we are 
much more confident about the climates 
described at each end of this listing than 
we are about those described in between. 3 

Table VII shows the results. The correlation between 

frequency of total principal-teacher communications and 

the OCDQ esprit mean scores in the six open climate 

schools resulted in a rho of -.09 and the eighteen closed 

climate schools in a rho of .27. These rho's were not 

significant at the .05 level. 

Table VIII shows the raw data for these correlations. 



•^Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, Organizational 
Climate of Schools (.Chicago: Midwest Administration 

Center, Un.iyersi.ty of Chicago, 1963, p. 50. 
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TABLE VII 



SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN OR CLOSED 
SCHOOL CLIMATE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF TOTAL 
PRINCIPAL-TEACHER COMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES. 



Open Climate 

Schools r s = -.09 (N = 6) 



Closed Climate 

Schools r s = *27 (N = 28) 



None of the above rho's significant at the 
.Ob level of significance. 
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TABLE VIII 

SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN OR CLOSED SCHOOL 
CLIMATE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF TOTAL OF 
PRINCIPAL-TEACHER COMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
OCDQ ESPRIT MEAN SCORES 

OPEN CLIMATE SCHOOLS 

Total Frequency of 



. Identification 


OCDQ Esprit 


Principal-Teacher 


Number 




Mean Scores 


Communications 


119 




57 


189 


126 




54 


188 


131 




56 


311 


134 




55 


138 


143 




58 


237 


147 




51 


708 


N = 6 




*r s = -.09 






CLOSED 


CLIMATE SCHOOLS 




102 




36 


59 


105 




37 


179 


107 




37 


29 


108 




44 


161 


109 




61 


454 


111 




41 


127 


113 




52 


5 03 


118 




36 


253 


120 




38 


131 


125 




36 


222 


127 




40 


95 


129 




43 


101 


132 




47 


132 


133 




32 


99 


-139 




39 


460 


141 




47 


73 


144 




35 


91 


-150. 




32 


232 


N = 18 




*r s =. .27 





*At the .05 level of significance, rg must be equal to or 
greater than .90 for an N of 5 , .83 for an N of 6 and .40 
for an N cf. -18 on a one-tailed test. 

"Table of Critical Values of rg , the Spearman Rank 
Correlation Coefficient" in Sidney Siegel, N Onp ar arae trie 
Statistics (.New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), p. 284, 
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III. SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN OR CLOSED SCHOOL 
CLIMATE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF 
PRINCIPAL DOWNWARD COMMUNICATIONS TO THE FACULTY 
AND THE MEAN SCORES OR CERTAIN SUBDIMENSIONS 

ON THE OCDQ . 

As a result of the lack, of relationships in Section I 
and II aboye and to exploit still further the sampled data, 
three principal and two teacher behavioral subdimensions on 
the OCDQ were correlated with principal downward 
communications to the faculty in the open and closed climate 
schools, the extreme ends of the school climate continuum. 

The question posed was: do any of these subdimensions by, 

reflecting a communicative style, relate to the actual 
frequency of the principal's formal communication pattern? 

The selected subdimensions in this respect have been defined 
and discussed in Chapter III and are completely defined from 
Halpin and Croft in Appendix C. Here no detailed definitions 
are therefore given, but rather brief definitions are 
incorporated in the rationale applied to each selected 
correlation. Table IX shows the correlations and Table X, 
the raw data. 

J.. If thrust by the principal is construed by a 
faculty as his effort to moye the organization 
by example and is not close supervision and 
although the behayior is starkly task-oriented, 
then how does this positive forr. of communicative 
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style by the principal correlate with his 
formal downward communications to the faculty? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was - .74 
and in the closed climate, schools - .14. Neither 
of these correlations was significant at the .05 
level. 

2. If production emphasis by the principal is 
construed by a faculty as dichotomous to thrust 
and is the principal's close supervision of his 
faculty and involves one-way communication and 
little feedback, then how does this negative, form 
of communicative style by the principal correlate 
with his formal downward communications to the 
faculty? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was .30 
and in the closed climate schools .35. Neither 
of these correlations was significant at the .05 
level. 

3. If aloofness by the principal is construed by a 
faculty as formal and impersonal , nomothetic gather 
than idi.ographic, and involves his maintenance of 
social distance, then how. this negative form of 
communicative style by the .principal correlate with 
his formal downward communications to the faculty? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was - .73 
and the. closed climate schools - .03. Neither of 
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these correlations was significant at the .05 
level. 

4. if hindrance is construed by. the faculty that 
the principal is overburdening it with unnecessary 
busywork, and thus the principal's behavior is 
hindering rather than facilitating the faculty's 
work., then how does this negative form of 
communicative style by the principal correlate with 
his formal downward communications to the faculty? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was .53 
and the closed climate schools - .3.1. Neither of 
these correlations was significant at the .05 
level. 

5 . If disengagement by a faculty is construed as its 
behavior of "going through the motions," and not 
serious faculty involvement in task-orientation, 
then how does this negative form of communicative 
style by the faculty relate to the principal ' s 
downward communications to this faculty? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was .43 and 
the closed climate schools .03. Neither of these 
correlations was significant at the .05 level. 

Thus three principal subdimensions on the OCPQ , thrust 
production emphasis and aloofness revealed no significant 
correlations with the principal's downward communications. 

( 
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The fourth principal subdimension, consideration, was not 
considered to be a formal communicative style. In addition, 
two teacher subdimensions on the OCDQ , hindrance and 
disengagement, also revealed no significant correlations 
with the principal ' s downward communications . The two 
remaining teacher ''S'Ubd.'imehsXbrns , esprit and intimacy, were 
not considered to be formal communicative styles. 

Consideration was defined by Halpin and Croft in 
operational terms as behavior by the principal "to treat 
teachers humanly I_and3 to try to do a little something extra 
for them in human terms." Again, as operationalized by 
Halpin and Croft, the teacher subdimension of esprit was 
a teacher social-needs and task-achievement subdimension 
belonging to the faculty and had been correlated with 
principal downward communications in Section I above. 
Intimacy, as operationalized by Halpin and Croft, was a 
teacher group social relations subdimension belonging to 
that group itself. 
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TABLE IX 



SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN OR CLOSED SCHOOL 
CLIMATE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OP PRINCIPAL-DOWNWARD 
COMMUNICATIONS TO FACULTY AND THE MEAN SCORES 

OF CERTAIN SUBDIMENSIONS ON THE JQCDQ - 

Open Climate Schools Closed Climate Schools 
(N = 6) (N * 18) 

Frequency of Principal Frequency of Principal 
Downward Communication Downward Communication 
to the Faculty to the Faculty 



Thrust Mean 
Scores 


r S = 


-.74 


■v* — 

"S 


.14 


Production 
Emphasis 
Mean Scores 


r s - 


.30 


r s - 


.35 


Aloofness 
Mean Scores 


r S = 


-.73 


r s - 


-.03 


Hindrance 
Mean Scores 


r s - 


.53 


r S ■ 


-.11 


Disengagement 


r s - 


.43 


r s 


.03 



Mean Scores 



None of the above rho's significant at the .05 
level . 
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Sidney Siegel, Nonpar ame trie Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956) 
pp. 210-213 and "Table of Critical Values for rg, the Spearman Rank Correlation 
Coefficient," p. 284. 
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i IV. SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS. BY. OPEN OR CLOSED SCHOOL 

CLIMATE BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY. OF TEACHER UPWARD 
COMMUNICATIONS TO THE PRINCIPAL AND THE MEAN SCORES 
OF CERTAIN SUBDIMENSIONS. ON THE OCDO . 

Two teacher OCDQ subdimensions,: disengagement and 
esprit, were believed to: have relationships to a faculty's 
own upward communications to its principal. Table XI shows 
these correlations and Table XII, the raw data. 

-1. If disengagement by a faculty is construed as 
behavior involving "going through the motions," 
but not serious faculty involvement in task- 
achievement, then how does this negative form of 
communicative style by the faculty relate to its 
own upward communications to the principal? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was .66 
and the closed climate schools - .03. Neither of 
these correlations was significant at the .05 
level . 

2. if esprit is faculty morale and involves both 
its social as well as task-achieyement needs, then 
how does this desirable positive attribute relate 
to its own upward communications to the principal? 

In the open climate schools, the rho was .11 
and the closed climate schools, .396. Neither 
of these correlations was significant at the .05 
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level., although the rho. of ..396. neared the 
desired .399 value for significance. 

The. remaining six subdimensions on the OCDQ 
were not viewed as. haying any form of correlative 
relationship with teacher upward communications. 
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TABLE XI 



SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATIONS BY OPEN OR CLOSED SCHOOL CLIMATE 
BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHER UPWARD COMMUNICATIONS TO THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE MEAN SCORES. OF CERTAIN SUBDIMENSIONS ON 

THE OCDQ. 



Open Climate Schools 
(N = 61 



Closed Climate Schools 
CN = 18) 



Frequency of Teacher 
Upward Communications 
to the Principal 



Frequency of Teacher 
Upward Communications 
to the Principal 



Disengagement 

Mean Scores rg= .66 rg= -.03 



Esprit 

Mean Scores rg= .11 



r s = .396 



None of the above rho's significant at .05 
level of significance. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY 

Because the frequency of principal--teacher 
communications in the public elementary school may be a 
determinant in the school's organizational climate as well 
as its teacher esprit (morale) , by Spearman correlation, 
the variable, frequency of principal-teacher communications 
was correlated with the variable, esprit, a subdimension of 
A. W. Halpin and D. B. Croft's Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire (OCDQ ) . i The general hypothesis 
tested was that the frequency of oral and written 
communications between a principal and his faculty was 
significantly related to teacher esprit (morale) . Since 
esprit on the OCDQ , according to Halpin and Croft, tended 
also to vary directly with school organizational climate, 
it was also conjectured that the frequency of principal- 
teacher communications would also reveal some significant 
relationships with school organizational climate. 2 

1 Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in 
Administration (Mew York: The Macmillan Company ,. .19661 , 

pp. 131-249. 
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The sample consisted of thirty-seven cooperating Ohio 
elementary school principals and their respective faculties, 
totaling 310 teachers, frequency of principal-teacher 
communications was obtained through the use of a Principal ' s 
Data Sheet ( PDS ) , with all the cooperating principals 
keeping identical twenty-day records on the following seven 
types of formal communications s 

1. written principal-initiated memos. 

2. written principal-initiated bulletins. 

3. written teacher-initiated memos. 

4. oral principal-initiated communication to 
faculty groups. 

5. oral principal-initiated communication through 
individual teacher conferences. 

6 . oral teacher-initiated communication through 
individual conference with the principal. 

7. oral teacher-initiated group conferences with 
the principal. 

The PDS was designed by Dr. Charles L. Wood, University 
of Akron, for his 1966 doctoral dissertation obtained from 
the University of Iowa.^ The entire seven categories result 



^Charles L. Wood, "An Analysis of the Communication of 
Principals and Relationship to the Satisfaction of Teachers 
in Selected Dependents' Schools," (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. The University of Iowa, 1966) . With 
permission of the author. 
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in the. variable, frequency of principal-teacher 
communications , and may be: further, split into frequency 
of principal downward communications to his faculty and 
frequency of teacher upward communications to the principal. 

The OCDQ identifies a school ' s. organizational climate, 
which, may be further labeled on a continuum as being open, 
autonomous, controlled, familiar, paternal or closed. Any 
one of these six school climate categories are determined 
by the eight subdimensions of the OCDQ , production emphasis, 
thrust, aloofness and consideration related to the 
principal's, behavior and disengagement, hindrance, intimacy 
and esprit related to the faculty's behavior. The Form IV 
of the OCDQ used in the present investigation is a sixty- 
nine item summated (.Likert) -type equal interval scale and 
is completed by a school's faculty. It thus represents a 
faculty's perception of the school organizational climate. 

No significant relationships were discovered at th.e 
. 05 level between the frequency of principal-teacher 
communications and teacher esprit. When frequency of 
principal'-teacher communications, were separated into 
frequency of principal downward communications to the 
faculty and frequency of teacher upward communications, to 
the. principal, it was. found that neither of these sub- 
variables correlated with esprit. 
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Schools with open and closed school climates, the 
extreme, climates on the OCDQ , were then singled out into 
separate groups. The principal behavioral sub- 
dimensions. on the OCDQ in these two groups of thrust, 
production emphasis, and aloofness.,' as well as the teacher 
behavioral sub-dimensions of hindrance and disengagement, 
were correlated with frequency of principal downward 
communications to the faculty. Again no significant 
relationships were discovered between the latter 
variable and each of these OCDQ sub-dimensions. These 
sub-dimensions were assumed to manifest certain 
communicative styles with the oral and written aspects 
further assumed to be latent ingredients within these 
larger behavioral patterns . 

With similar hypothesizing, frequency of teacher 
upward communications to the principal were correlated 
in the open and the closed climate schools with the 
teacher sub-dimensions of disengagement and esprit, and 
again no significant relationships were discovered. 
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I . BIOGRAPHICAL DATA AND SOME OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE OHIO SAMPLE 

Table II shows in compact form the biographical data 
obtained on the thirty-seven elementary school principals 
in this sample. 

Probably the most unanticipated finding in this sample 
was that eighteen of the thirty-seven schools had closed 
school climates. Early conjecturing by this investigator 
questioned the type of school climates the sample would 
reveal, believing that because the principals in the 
sample were cooperating participants , this would tend 
to produce schools with open or autonomous school climates. 
Instead, the converse was true. Nor do the school climate 
outcomes of this sample infer that a principal selected, in 
the passing out of the OCDQ 1 s , to his more favored teachers, 
thus tending to give him on the OCDQ subdimension ratings 
toward the open school climate. 

Would these eighteen closed climate schools, therefore, 
represent "troubled schools?" Or would a much larger state 
sample again reveal such a near f if ty per cent average of 
closed climate schools? Or because of the school's 
bureaucratic nature, viould another investigation reveal 
autocratic practices by Ohio elementary principals to a 
higher degree than anticipated? 
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An examination of the. biographical data revealed one 
unusual factor: twenty-three of the thirty-seven 

principals, had been in their present schools from one to 
five years. No further effort was made to correlate 
biographical data with any of the other variables in the 
present investigation, for Gross and Herriott have 
abundantly demonstrated the futility of any endeavor 
devoted to finding positive correlates between biographical 
information and a principal's leadership style. 4 

Correlating their variable. Executive Professional 
Leadership ( EPL ) of the elementary school principal, these 
investigators found no significant relationships (p< .05) 
between a principal's EPL and the following biographical 
variables: number of semester hours in undergraduate as 

well as graduate courses in education, and previous 
administrative as well as teaching experience. Previous 
experience in the principalship tended to give a si.gnif icantly 
Cp < .05) higher EPL score to the younger principal in his 
first principalship. Similarly, age, sex and marital status 
of the principal as independent variables did not correlate 
significantly with his EPL. 



^Neal Gross and Robert E. Herriott, Staff Leadership 
in Public Schools (New York.: ■ John If i ley and Sons, Inc. , 

1965), pp. 61-89. 
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II. CONCLUSIONS 

With, no significant correlational findings tp. .05) 
discovered Between total principal-teacher communications 
and teacher esprit within the public elementary school, 
what initial conclusion can be derived from the present 
investigation? Perhaps principal-teacher communications 
may involve characteristics other than merely oral and 
written attributes. "Communication," said Halpin, 

"embraces a broader terrain than most of us attribute to 
it. Since language is, phylogentically , one of man's most 
distinctive characteristics we sometimes slip into the 
error of thinking that all communication must be verbal 
communication. To persist in this narrow view of 
communication is folly. ...My point, is shockingly simple: 
Actions speak louder than words," 5 

In Chapter II, it was noted that, according to 
Smith and Brown, downward communications would be positively 
related to group member satisfaction. If this were so, in 
the educational setting of this sample, the frequency of 
the principal's downward communications to his faculty 
should have correlated significantly with teacher esprit. 
Such was not the case. Also in Chapter II, it was noted 



l ) 



5 Andrew W. Halpin, Th eory and Research in 
Administration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966, 

p. 253. 
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( that, according to Leavitt and Mueller, free feedback 

would tend to produce high group member confidence and 
amity, while zero feedback, in contrast, would tend to 
produce low confidence and hostility. In the educational 
setting of this sample, teacher verbal upward communications 
to the principal did not correlate significantly with 
teacher esprit. 

Would, therefore, certain subdimensions on the OCDQ 
which may have reflected a communicative style through 
overt behavior reveal any significant correlations with 
the frequency of total principal-teacher communications, 
frequency of principal downward communications and 
frequency of teacher upward communications? Three of the 

( ; 

four principal behavioral subdimensions, thrust, 
production emphasis and aloofness, as defined operationally 
by Halpin and Croft, seemed to suggest overt communicative 
behavior by the principal. The fourth subdimension, 
consideration, as operationalized by Halpin and Croft, 
manifested a social-needs dimension of the faculty rather 
than a form of overt communicative behavior. In other 
words, the higher the principal's production emphasis 
score, the higher the frequency of his downward 
communications; the higher his thrust score, the higher the 
frequency of his downward communications; and the higher 
his aloofness score, the lower the frequency of his downward 

i communications. 
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As indicated in Chapter III, some doubt about the 
intermediate climate designations of controlled and familiar 
had been raised by Brown and Watkins in their own research 
with the OCJDQ. Six open, five autonomous, three controlled, 
zero familiar, five paternal and eighteen closed climate 
schools were identified in the sample. Only the extreme 
climates of the Halpin and Croft school climate continuum 
were, therefore, selected for the above correlations. 

Neither in the open nor the closed climate schools did the 
frequency of principal downward communications to his 
faculty, oral and written, correlate significantly with his 
production emphasis, thrust, and aloofness scores. In 
short, in the open as well as closed climate schools, no 
significant correlations were discovered between the 
principal 1 s probable overt communicative behaviors of 
production emphasis, thrust, and aloofness and the total 
number of oral and written communications he himself 
initiated to his faculty. 

With similar conjecturing, two of the four teacher 
subdimensions, hindrance and disengagement, as 
operationalized by Halpin and Croft, were considered to 
manifest overt communicative behavior by the faculty toward 
the principal's downward communications. Thus, the higher 
the teachers' hindrance score, the higher the frequency of 
the principal ' s downward communications and the higher the 
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"*■ teachers' disengagement score, the lower the frequency of 

the principal downward communications. The other twD 
subdimensions, esprit and intimacy, on the other hand, in 
this instance were not viewed as communicative styles by 
the faculty toward the principal. Again, no significant 
correlations were discovered between these faculty response 
communicative behaviors of hindrance and disengagement and 
the total number of oral and written communications the 
principal initiated to his faculty in the open and closed 
climate schools. 

The frequency of teacher upward communications in the 
open and closed climate schools were also correlated with 
two of the four teacher subdimensions on the OCDQ , 
disengagement and esprit. Disengagement, as operationalized 
by Halpin and Croft, was viewed this time as an overt 
faculty communicative behavior in its own effort to 
communicate with the principal. In other words, the higher 
a faculty's disengagement score, the lower the faculty's 
frequency of upward communications to its principal. With 
respect to esprit, the higher a faculty's esprit score, 
the higher its frequency of upward communications to the 
faculty. The third teacher subdimension, intimacy, as 
operationalized by Halpin and Croft, manifested a social- 
needs dimension of the faculty rather than a form of overt 
communicative behavior. The fourth teacher subdimension, 
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hindrance, was a subdimension manifesting behavior by the 
principal as perceived by hi.s faculty and thus w.as not 
viewed as a form of overt communicative behavior by the 
faculty itself. Again, no significant correlations were 
discovered between the faculty's own overt communicative 
behavior of disengagement and the frequency of its own 
upward communications to the principal nor between its 
own esprit and the frequency of its own upward 
communications to its principal in the open and closed 
climate schools . 

In summary, if administrative behavior is in a large 
measure communicative behavior related to organizational 
morale or organizational climate, there is nothing in this 
educational setting of the elementary school with its 
principal and faculty, at least with this sample, to so 
support such a generalization. "If we are looking for laws 
of human behavior," said DiRenzo, "then our concepts must 
be more than sets of operation, or mathematical formulas, 
or of logical realities, or of sheer descriptions. They 
must have empirical, and not merely rational implications." 6 

That principal-teacher communications , upward or 
downward or together, did not correlate with, certain 



6 Gordon J. DiRenzo, Concepts , Theory , and Explanation 
in the: Behavioral Sciences CNew, .Yorks Random House , J.966) , 

p. 268. 
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selected subdimensions of the OCDQ , in this sample at least, 
has been demonstrated empirically. In short, from the 
results of this investigation, the frequency of message- 
exchange, oral and written, does not relate to certain 
behavioral patterns on the OCDQ which among themselves in 
interaction, however, do contribute: to the system state 
variable, organizational climate as demonstrated empirically 
in the work of Halpin and Croft. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because of the lack of findings in this investigation 
some comments about its limitations are in order. 

i. As noted in Chapter III, the thirty-seven elementary 
schools in the sample were categorized into twenty-one city, 
thirteen county, and three exempted village schools. The 
eight city, six county, and one exempted village school 
principals who initially offered to cooperate and then failed 
to reply to a tracer letter and to return the instruments may 
have biased the sample. Another possible source of bias may 
have come from the principals who may also have been teacher- 
principals., especially in the small faculty schools.. A third 
source of bias may have come from the procedure employed 
whereby each principal selected the teachers who were to 
complete the OCDQ , although each principal was asked to 
select randomly from his faculty these teachers. Thus the 
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\ sample may not after all have been truly representative and 

a future researcher should restrict his sample to a 
geographical area less than the entire state and better 
control the type of elementary school defined in his 
population. With the latter such, factors as whether a 
principal is a full-time principal or teacher-principal may 
be a determinant. In addition, a future sample may be 
restricted to either city, county or exempted village schools 
exclusively with student school population also controlled. 

2. This effort in part had been a quantative study 
through the variable frequency of principal-teacher 
communications. It did, however, have a qualitative aspect 
for it tried to relate this quantitative variable to a 

{ 

qualitative system state variable, organizational climate. 

In addition, the subdimension, teacher esprit, on the OCDQ 
also had a qualitative connotation. Why? Because a 
qualitative finding can only be obtained through some form 
of quantification in research: 

The expression 'qualitative variable' has 
sometimes been applied to dichotomies. Such 
usage reflects a somewhat distorted notion of 
what variables are. They are always quantifi- 
able or they are not variables . If X can take 
on only two values, 1 and 0, these are still 
values and the variable varies. If, however, 
we take two objects, a and b, grossly and 
genotypically different, then we have no 
adequate basis for quantification. Thus they 
might be called qualitatively different. Even 
in this case, we could quantify a and b simply 
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by. considering a to. be one class A and 
b not to be of the class: A, or non-A and 
assign l’s and Q'.s again. 7 

In short, research, it seems,: can only arrive at a 

qualitative finding through some quantitative approach.. 

Therefore, there is no such a thing as a "qualitative 

variable" i.pso facto. Therefore, it is held, the OCDQ 

with its six school climate identifications as well as all 

of its eight subdimensions in its construction arrives at 

some qualitative notions, but these are only possihle 

through operationalized and measured concepts. In short, 

through quantification. 

Thus, one of the variables in this investigation. 


( : 
( 


frequency of principal-teacher communications , is a pure 
quantitative variable, whereas the system state variable, 
school organizational climate and its eight subdimensions, 
as operationalized by Halpin and Croft, arrive at a 
qualitative determination, however, because of the necessities 
of research procedure, through quantification. 

3. Any future research endeavors, by considering the 
experiences gained in this investigation, may result in a 
replication with another sample to confirm or to deny the 
results herein. Consideration should be given to the 
comments about sampling technique used in thi.s investigation. 

7pred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research 
(Hew. York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.- ,. 1964) , pp. 32- 

33. 

Underlined for emphasis 
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,J 4. If another Ohio sample in the future should reyeal 

another such high, percentage of closed climate schools as 
this investigation disclosed, then future research, may well 
be directed toward finding some explanations for such, a 
high, percentage of closed climate, schools. 

5. Other research might. be directed toward a content 
analysis of the principal's communications and how the 
content of what he conveys may relate to the principal 
behavioral patterns of thrust, production emphasis, 
consideration, and aloofness on the OCDQ . With respect to 
aloofness, is there a relationship between this variable 
and social distance? 

6. In a similar manner, a content analysis of the 

i ; 

faculty's communications to its principal might have some 
significant relationships with its own behavioral patterns 
of esprit, intimacy, hindrance, and disengagement on the 
OCDQ . In short, how a principal and faculty say they will 
behave and do actually behave, as explained by the 
empirically-determined sub-variables of school organizational 
climate, may unlock a possible ayenue to the pri.ncipal-teach.er 
communications phenomenon. 
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Date: - November 9, 1967 



Mr. Carl Relwig 
11574 Glamer Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 

m * 



Dear Mr. Relwig: Re: Your letter of November 3. 1967 

You may have our permission to use, in the English language only* material in the 
manner and for the purpose specified in your letter from the following book(s): 

ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE by Dr. Andrew Halpin 

Subject to the following limitations: 



Amount of material: XX 



Scope: 

XX 

/ 

V ... 



Territory: 

XX 



as cited in your letter only 

not more than 500 words (from each book) 

maximum number of copies to be duplicated 
one-time use only (duplication) 
one-time use only (broadcast, reading) 
one-time performance, no admission fee charged 

as cited in your letter only 

U.S., its territories and dependencies and The 
Philippines only 

U.S., its territories, etc., and Canada only 
for other rights, contact: 



Credit and Copyright: Full credit must be given to author and publisher on 

©very copy reproduced. The title, copyright notice and 
date must appear on every copy reproduced exactly as 
it appears in our book(s) . 

This permission does not extend to any copyrighted material from other sources which 
may be incorporated in the books in question, nor to any illustrations or charts, nor 
to poo try , unless otherwise specified above. 



Very truly yours, 
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(Mrs.) Agnes Moran 
Permissions Department 



APPENDIX B 



Tlie Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire, 
Form IV 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE, FROM IV 1 

Please indicate answer by use of letter in space provided, 
rarely occurs a often occurs c 



sometimes occurs b very frequently occurs d 

1. Teachers' closest friends are other faculty 

members at this school. 1. 

2. The mannerisms of teachers at this school are 

annoying. 2. 

3. Teachers spend time after school with students 

who have individual problems. 3. 

4. Instructions for the operation of teaching aids 

are available. 4. 

5. Teachers invite other faculty members to visit 

them at home . 5 . 

6. There is a minority group of teachers who 

always oppose the majority. 6. 

7. Extra books are available for classroom use. 7. 

8. Sufficient time is given to prepare 

administrative reports. 8. 

9. Teachers know the family background of other 

faculty members. 9. 

10. Teachers exert group pressure on nonconforming 

faculty members . 10 . 

11. In faculty meetings, there is the feeling of 

"let's get things done." 11. 

12. Administrative paper work is burdensome at 

this school. 12. 

13. Teachers talk about their personal life to 

other faculty members. 13. 

14. Teachers seek special favors from the 

principal. 14. 

15. School supplies are readily available for use 

in classwork. 15. 

16. Student progress reports require too much work. 16. 

17. Teachers have fun socializing together during 

school time. 17. 

18. Teachers interrupt other faculty members who 

are talking in staff meetings. 18. 

19. Most of the teachers here accept the faults 

of their colleagues. 19. 
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rarely occurs _a 



often occurs c 



( 



( 



20 . 

21 . 



22 . 



23. 

24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 

31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 

36. 

37. 



38. 



39. 



40. 



41. 



42. 



43. 



44. 



sometimes occurs 



Very frequently occurs _d 



Teachers have too many committee requirements. 20 

There is considerable laughter when teachers 

gather informally. 21 

Teachers ask nonsensical questions in faculty 

meetings. 22 

Custodial service is available when needed. 23 

Routine duties interfere with the job of 

teaching. 24 

Teachers prepare administrative reports by 

themselves. 25 

Teachers ramble when they talk in faculty 

meetings. 26 

Teachers at this school show much school 

spirit. 27 

The principal goes out of his way to help 

teachers. 28 

The principal helps teachers solve personal 

problems. 29 

Teachers at this school stay by themselves. 30 

The teachers accomplish their work with great 

vim, vigor, and pleasure. 31 

The principal sets an example by working hard 

himself. 32 

The principal does personal favors for 

teachers . 33 

Teachers eat lunch by themselves in their own 

classrooms. 34 

The morale of the teachers is high. 35 

The principal uses constructive criticism. 36 

The principal stays after school to help 

teachers finish their work. 37 

Teachers socialize together in small select 

groups. 38 

The principal makes all class-scheduling 

decisions. 39 

Teachers are contacted by the principal each 

day. 40 

The principal is well prepared when he speaks 

at school functions . 41 

The principal helps staff members settle 

minor differences. 42 

The principal schedules the work for the 

teachers. 43 

Teachers leave the grounds during the school 

day . 4 4 



( * 
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rarely occurs a often occurs c 

sometimes occurs b very frequently occurs _d 



45. The principal criticizes a specific act 

rather than a staff member. 45. 

46. Teachers help select which courses will be 

taught. 46. 

47. The principal corrects teachers' mistakes. 47. 

48. The principal talks a great deal. 48. 

49. The principal explains his reasons for 

criticism to teachers. 49. 

50. The principal tries to get better salaries for 

teachers. 50. 

51. Extra duty for teachers is posted 

conspicuously. 51. 

52. The rules set by the principal are never 

questioned. 52. 

53. The principal looks out for the personal 

welfare of teachers. 53. 

54. School secretarial service is available for 

teachers' use. 54. 

55. The principal runs the faculty meeting like 

a business conference. 55. 

56. The principal is in the building before 

teachers arrive. 56. 

57. Teachers work together preparing administrative 

reports. 57. 

58. Faculty meetings are organized according to a 

tight agenda. 58. 

59. Faculty meetings are mainly principal-report 

meetings. 59. 

60. The principal tells teachers of new ideas he 

has run across. 60. 

61. Teachers talk about leaving the school system. 61. 

62. The principal checks the subject-matter 

ability of teachers. 62. 

63. The principal is easy to understand. 63. 

64. Teachers are informed of the results of a 

supervisor's visit. 64. 

65. Grading practices are standardized at this 

school. 65. 

66. The principal insures that teachers work to 

their full capacity. 66. 
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rarely occurs a often occurs c 

sometimes occurs b very frequently occurs _d 

67. Teachers leave the building as soon as possible 

at day's end. 67, 

68. The principal clarifies wrong ideas a teacher 

may have . 68. 

69. Schedule changes are posted conspicuously at 

this school. 69. 



^Andrew W. Halpin. Theory and Research in 
Administration . New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966. 

With permission of the publisher. 
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The Six Prototypic Climate 
Profiles and the Eight 
Subdimensions of the OCDQ 
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THE SIX PROTOTYPIC PROPILES OF THE OCPQ 
THE OPEN CLIMATE 

The Open Climate depicts a situation in which the 
members enjoy extremely high Esprit. The teachers work 
well together without bickering and griping Clow 
Disengagement) . They are not burdened by mountains of 
busywork or by routine reports; the principal's policies 
facilitate the teachers ' accomplishment of their tasks 
Clow Hindrance). On the whole, the group apparently feel 
no need for an extremely high degree of Intimacy. The 
teachers obtain considerable job satisfaction, and are 
sufficiently motivated to overcome difficulties and 
frustrations. They possess the incentive to work things 
out and to keep the organization "moving." Furthermore, 
the teachers are proud to be associated with their school. 

The behavior of the principal represents an 
appropriate integration between his own personality and the 
role he is required to play as principal. In this respect 
his behavior can be viewed as genuine. Not only does he 
set an example by working hard himself Chigh Thrust) but, 
depending upon the situation, he can either criticize the 
actions of teachers or go out of his way to help a teacher 
Chigh Consideration) . He possesses the personal flexibility 
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to be genuine whether he be required to control and direct 
the activities of others or to show compassion in 
satisfying the social needs of individual teachers. He has 
integrity in that he is "all of a piece" and therefore can 
function well in either situation. He is not aloof , nor 
are the rules and procedures which he sets up inflexible 
and impersonal. Nonetheless, the rules and regulations 
that he adheres to provide him with subtle direction and 
control for the teachers . He does not have to emphasize 
production ; nor does he need to monitor the teachers ' 
activities closely, because the teachers do, indeed, 
produce easily and freely. He does not do all the work 
himself because he has the ability to let appropriate 
leadership acts emerge from the teachers (low Production 
Emphasis) . Withal, he is in full control of the situation, 
and he clearly provides leadership for the staff. 

THE AUTONOMOUS CLIMATE 

The distinguishing feature of this Organizational 
Climate is the almost complete freedom that the principal 
gives to teachers to provide their own structures-for- 
interaction so that they can find ways within the group 
for satisfying their social needs. As one might surmise, 
the scores lean slightly more toward social-needs 
satisfaction than toward task-achievement (relatively high 
scores on Esprit and Intimacy) . 
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When the teachers are together in a task-oriented 
situation they are engaged in their work; they achieve 
their goals easily and quickly Clow Disengagement) . There 
are few minority pressure groups, but whatever 
stratification does exist among the group members does not 
prevent the group as a whole from working well together. 

The essential point is that the teachers do work well 
together and accomplish the tasks of the organization. 

The teachers are not hindered by administrative paper 
work, and they do not gripe about the reports that they 
are required to submit. The principal has set up 
procedures and regulations to facilitate the teachers' 
task. A teacher does not have to run to the principal 
every time he needs supplies, books, projectors, and so on; 
adequate controls have been established to relieve the 
principal as well as the teachers of these details Clow 
Hindrance) . The morale of the teachers is high, but not 
as high as in the Open Climate. The high morale probably 
stems largely from the social-needs satisfaction which the 
teachers receive. (Esprit would probably be higher if 
greater task-accomplishment also occured with the 
organization. ) 

The principal remains aloof from the teachers, for he 
runs the organization in a businesslike and a rather 
impersonal manner (high Aloofness). . His leadership style 
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favors the establishment of procedures and regulations 
which provide guidelines that the teachers can follaw: 
he does not personally check to see that things are getting 
done. He does not force people to produce, nor does he 
say that "we should be working harder." Instead he appears 
satisfied to let the teachers work at their own speed; he 
monitors their activities very little Clow Production 
Emphasis). On the whole, he is considerate, and he attempts 
to satisfy the social needs of the teachers as well as most 
principals do (average Consideration) . 

The principal provides Thrust for the organization by 
setting an example and by working hard himself. He has 
the personal flexibility both to maintain control and to 
look, out for the personal welfare of the teachers. He is 
genuine and flexible, but his range of administrative 
behavior, as compared to that of the principal in the Open 
Climate, is somewhat restricted. 

THE CONTROLLED CLIMATE 

The Controlled Climate is marked, above everything 
else, by a press for achievement at the expense of social- 
needs satisfaction. Everyone works hard, and there is 
little time for friendly relations with others or for 
deviation from established controls and directives. This 
climate is over-weighed toward task-achievement and away 
from social-needs satisfaction. Nonetheless, since morale 
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is high. (.Esprit) , this climate can be classified as more 
Opened than Closed. 

The teachers are completely engaged in the task. 

They do not bicker, find fault, or differ with the 
principal's directives. They are there to get the job done, 
and they expect to be told personally just how to do it 
Clow Disengagement) . There is an excessive amount of paper 
work, routine reports, busy work, and general Hindrance 
which get in the way of the teachers' task-accomplishment. 
Few procedures have been set up to facilitate their work; 
in fact, paper work seems to be used to keep them busy 
(high Hindrance). Accordingly, theachers have little time 
to establish very friendly social relations with each other, 
and there is little feeling of camaraderie (low Intimacy) . 
Teachers ordinarily work by themselves and are impersonal 
with each other. In fact, social isolation is common; 
there are few genuinely warm relations among the teachers. 
Esprit, however, is slightly above average. We infer that 
the job satisfaction found in this climate results 
primarily from task-accomplishment, not from social-needs 
satisfaction . 

The principal is described as dominating and directive; 
he allows little flexibility within the organization, and he 
insists that everything be done "his" way (high Production 
Emphasis). He is somewhat aloof; he prefers to publish 
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directives , to indicate how each procedure is to be 
followed. These directives, of course, are impersonal and 
are used to standardize the way in which teachers accomplish 
certain tasks. Essentially, the principal says, "My way 
of doing it is best and to hell with the way people feel." 
Means and ends have already been determined; the principal 
becomes dogmatic when members of the group do not conform 
to his views. He cares little about how people feel, the 
important thing is to get the job done, and in his way. 
Accordingly, he does not seek to satisfy the group's social 
needs Clow Consideration). Nevertheless, he is trying to 
move the organization by working hard (average Thrust) , 
and he personally sees to it that everything runs properly. 
He delegates few responsibilities; leadership acts emanate 
chiefly from himself, rather than from the group. 
CSurprisingly , it seems that many school faculties actually 
respond well to this type of militant behavior and 
apparently do obtain considerable job satisfaction within 
this type of climate.) 

THE FAMILIAR CLIMATE 

The main feature of this climate is the conspicuously 
friendly manner of both the principal and the teachers. 
Social-needs satisfaction is extremely high, while, 
contrariwise. little is done to control or direct the 
group's activities toward goal achievement. 
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The teachers are disengaged and accomplish little in 
a task-oriented situation, primarily because the 
principal exerts little control in directing their 
activities. Also, there are too many people trying to 
tell others how things should be done (high Disengagement) . 
The principal does not burden the teachers with routine 
reports; in fact, he makes it as easy as possible for them 
to work. Procedural helps are available (low Hindrance) . 
The teachers have established personal friendships among 
themselves, and socially, at least, everyone is part of a 
big happy family (high Intimacy). Morale, or job 
satisfaction, is average, but it stems primarily from 
social-needs satisfaction. In short, the Esprit that is 
found in this climate is one-sided in that it stems almost 
entirely from social-needs satisfaction. 

The behavioral theme of the principal is, essentially, 
"let's all be a nice happy family;" he evidently is 
reluctant to be anything other than considerate, lest he 
may, in his estimation, injure the "happy family" feeling 
(high Consideration). He wants everybody to know that he, 
too, is one of the group, that he is in no way different 
from anybody else. Yet his abdication of social control is 
accompanied, ironically enough., by high Disengagement on 
the part of the group. 
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The principal is not aloof and not impersonal and 
official in his manner. Few rules and regulations are 
established as guides to suggest to the teachers how things 
"should be done" (low Aloofness) . The principal does not 
emphasize production, nor does he do much personally to 
insure that the teachers are performing their tasks 
correctly. No one works to full capacity, yet no one is 
ever "wrong;" also, the actions of members-'-at least in 
respect to task accomplishment — are not criticized (low 
Production Emphasis) . In short, little is done either by 
direct or by indirect means to evaluate or direct the 
activities of the teachers. However, teachers do attribute 
Thrust to the Principal. But, in this context, this 
probably means that they regard him as a "good guy" who is 
interested in their welfare and who "looks out for them." 

THE PATERNAL CLIMATE 

The Paternal Climate is characterized by the ineffective 
attempts of the principal to control the teachers as well as 
to satisfy their social needs. In our judgment, his 
behavior is nongenuiue and is perceived by the teachers as 
nonmotivating. This climate is, of course, a partly Closed 
one . 

The teachers do not work well together, they are split 
into factions. Group maintenance has not been established 
because of the principal's inability to control the 
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activities of the teachers (high Di.sengagementl . few 
Hindrances burden the teachers in the form of routine 
reports, administrative duties, and committee requirements, 
mainly because the principal does a great deal of this 
busywork himself (JLow Hindrance) . The teachers do not enjoy 
friendly relationships with each other Clow Intimacy) . 
Essentially, the teachers have given up trying; they let 
the principal take care of things as best he can. 

Obviously, low Esprit results when the teachers obtain 
inadequate satisfaction in respect to both task- 
accomplishment and social needs. 

The principal, on the other hand, is the very opposite 
of aloof, he is everywhere at once, checking, monitoring, 
and telling people how to do things. In fact, he is so 
non-aloof that he becomes intrusive. He must know 
everything that is going on. He is always emphasizing all 
the things that sh ould be done (Production Emphasis) , but 
somehow nothing does get done. The principal sets up such 
items as schedules and class changes, personally; he does 
not let the teachers perform any of these activities. His 
yiew is that "Daddy knows best." 

The school and his duties within it are the principal's 
main interest in life; he derives, only minimal social-needs 
satisfaction outside his professional role. He is 
considerate, but his Consideration appears to be a form of 
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seductive oversolicitousness rather than a genuine concern 
for the social needs of others. In a sense, he uses this 
Consideration behayior to satisfy his own social-needs. 
Although he preserves an average degree of Thrust, as 
evidenced by his attempts to move the organization, he 
nonetheless fails to motivate the teachers, primarily 
because he, as a human being, does not provide an example, 
or an ideal, which the teachers care to emulate. 

THE CLOSED CLIMATE 

The Closed Climate marks a situation in which the group 
members obtain little satisfaction in respect to either 
task-achievement or social needs. In short, the principal 
is ineffective in directing the activities of the teachers; 
at the same time he is not inclined to look out for their 
personal welfare. This climate is the most closed and the 
least genuine climate that we have identified. 

The teachers are disengaged and do not work well 
together; consequently, group achievement is minimal 
(high Disengagement) . To secure some sense of achievement, 
the major outlet for the teachers is to complete a variety 
of reports and to attend to a host of "housekeeping 11 duties. 
The principal does not facilitate the task-accomplishment 
of the teachers (high Hindrance) . Esprit is at a nadir, 
reflecting low job satisfaction in respect to both job 
satisfaction and social-needs satisfaction. The salient 
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bright spot that appears to keep the teachers in the school 
is that they do obtain satisfaction from their friendly 
relations with other teachers (average Intimacy}. (We 
would speculate that the turnover rate for teachers in 
this climate would be very high unless, of course, the 
teachers are too old to move readily to another job, or 
have been "locked into the system" by the attractions of 
a retirement system.) 

The principal is highly aloof and impersonal in 
controlling and directing the activities of the teachers 
(high Aloofness) . He emphasizes production and frequently 
says that "we should work harder." He sets up rules and 
regulations about how things should be done, and these 
rules are usually arbitrary (high Production Emphasis) . 

But his words are hollow, because he, himself, possesses 
little Thrust and he does not motivate the teachers by 
setting a good personal example. Essentially, what he 
says and what he does are two different things. For this 
reason, he is not genuine in his actions. He is not 
concerned with the social needs of teachers; in fact, he 
can be depicted as inconsiderate (low Consideration) . His 
cry of "let's work harder" actually means "you work harder." 
He expects everyone else to take the initiative, yet he 
does not give them the freedom required to perform whatever 
leadership acts are necessary. Moreover, he, himself, does 
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not provide adequate leadership for the group. For this 
reason the teachers view him as not genuine; indeed, they 
regard him as a "phony." This climate characterizes an 
organization for which the best prescription is radical 
surgery . 

The eight subdimensions of organizational climate 
have been completely described by Halpin and Croft as 
follows . 



TEACHERS ' BEHAVIOR 

Disengagement refers to the teachers ' tendency to be 
"not with it." This dimension describes a group 
which is "going through the motions," a group that 
is "not in gear" with respect to the task at hand. 

It corresponds to the more general concept of anomie 
as first described by Durkheim. In short, this 
subtest focuses upon the teachers' behavior in a 
task-oriented situation. 

Hindrance refers to the teachers' feeling that the 
principal burdens them with routine duties, committee 
demands , and other requirements which the teachers 
construe as unnecessary "busywork." The teachers 
perceive that the principal is hindering rather 
than facilitating their work. 
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E sprit refers to morale* The teachers feel that their 
social needs are being satisfied, and that they are, 
at the same time, enjoying a sense of accomplishment 
in their job. 

Intimacy refers to the teachers' enjoyment of friendly 
relations with each other. This dimension describes 
a social-needs satisfaction which is not necessarily 
associated with task-accomplishment. 

PRINCIPAL'S BEHAVIOR 

Aloofness refers to behavior by the principal which 
is characterized as formal and impersonal. He "goes 
by the book" and prefers to be guided by rules and 
policies rather than to deal with the teachers in 
an informal, face-to-face situation. His behavior, 
in brief, is universalistic rather than 
particularistic; nomothetic rather than idiosyncratic. 
To maintain this style, he keeps himself — at least, 
"emotionally" --at a distance from his staff. 

Production Emphasis refers to behavior by the principal 
which is characterized by the close supervision of the 
staff. He is highly directive and plays the role of 
a "straw boss." His communication tends to go in only 
one direction, and he is not sensitive to feedback 
from the staff. 
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Thrus t refers to behavior by the principal which is 
characterized by his evident effort in trying to 
"move the organization." Thrust behavior is marked 
not by close supervision, but by the principal's 
attempt to motivate the teachers through the example 
which he personally sets . Apparently , because he 
does not ask the teachers to give of themselves any 
more than he willingly gives of himself, his behavior, 
though starkly task-oriented, is nonetheless viewed 
favorably by the teachers . 

Consideration refers to behavior by the principal 
which is characterized by an inclination to treat the 
teachers "humanely," to try to do a little something 
extra for them in human terms . 



Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in 
Administration . New York: The Macmillan Co., 1966, 

pp. 174-181 and pp. 150-151. 
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Items That Compose the Four Teacher 
and the Four Principal Subdimensions 
of the OCDQ 
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ITEMS THAT COMPOSE FOUR SUBTESTS OF THE TEACHERS BEHAVIOR 



1. Disengagement 

1. *The mannerisms of teachers at this school are 

annoying. 

2. There is a minority group of teachers who always 
oppose the majority. 

3. Teachers exert group pressure on nonconforming 
faculty members . 

4. Teachers seek special favors from the principal. 

5. Teachers interrupt other faculty members who 
are talking in staff meetings. 

6. Teachers ask nonsensical questions in faculty 
meetings . 

7. Teachers ramble when they talk in faculty 
meetings . 

8. Teachers at this school stay by themselves. 

9. Teachers talk about leaving the school system. 

10. Teachers socialize together in small select 
groups . 

2. Hindrance 

11. Routine duties interfere with the job of teaching. 

12 . Teachers have too many committee requirements . 

13. Student progress reports require too much work. 

14. Administrative paper work is burdensome at this 
school . 

15. Sufficient time is given to prepare 
admini s tr at ive reports . * * 

16. Instructions for the operation of teaching aids 
are available.** 

3. Esprit 

17. The morale of the teachers is high. 

18. The teachers accomplish their work with great vim, 
vigor, and pleasure. 

19. Teachers at this school show much school spirit. 

20. Custodial service is ayailable when needed. 

21. Most of the teachers here accept the faults of their 
colleagues . 

22. School supplies are readily available for use in 
classwork. 
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23. There is considerable laughter when teachers 
gather informally. 

24. In faculty meetings, there is the feeling of 
"let's get things done." 

25. Extra books are available for classroom use. 

26. Teachers spend time after school with students 
who have individual problems . 

4 . Intimacy 

27. Teachers' closest friends are other faculty 
members at this school. 

28. Teachers invite other faculty members to visit 
them at home . 

29. Teachers know the family background of other 
faculty members . 

30. Teachers talk about their personal life to other 
faculty members . 

31. Teachers have fun socializing together during 
school time. 

32. Teachers work together preparing administrative 
reports . 

33. Teachers prepare administrative reports by 
themselves . ** 



ITEMS THAT COMPOSE FOUR SUBTESTS OF THE PRINCIPAL'S BEHAVIOR 
1. Aloofness 

34.*Faculty meetings are organized according to a 
R tight agenda. 

i:5. Faculty meetings are mainly principal-report 
meetings . 

36. The principal runs the faculty meeting like a 
business conference. 

37. Teachers leave the grounds during the school day. 

38. Teachers eat lunch by themselves in their own 
classrooms . 

39. The rules set by the principal are never questioned. 

40. Teachers are contacted by the principal each day. 

4.1. School secretarial service is available fcr 

teachers' use.** 

42. Teachers are informed of the results of a 
supervisor's visit.** 
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2. Production Emphasis 

43. The principal makes all class scheduling 
decisions . 

44. The principal schedules the work for the teachers. 

45. The principal checks the subject-r-matter ability 
of teachers . 

46. The principal corrects teachers' mistakes. 

47. The principal insures that teachers work to 
their full capacity. 

48. Extra duty for teachers is posted conspicuously. 

49. The principal talks a great deal. 

3. Thrust 

50. The principal goes out of his way to help 
teachers. 

51. The principal sets an example by working hard 
himself . 

52. The principal uses constructive criticism. 

53. The principal is well prepared when he speaks at 
school functions. 

54. The principal explains his reasons for criticism 
to teachers . 

55. The principal looks out for the personal welfare 
of teachers. 

56. The principal is in the building before the 
teachers arrive. 

57. The principal tells teachers of new ideas he hasf 

run across. < 

f. 

58. The principal is easy to understand. * 

4. Consideration & 

» 

>; 

59. The principal helps teachers solve personal < 

problems . 

60. The principal does personal favors for teachers. 

6.1. The principal stays after school to help teachers 

finish their work. 

62. The principal helps staff members settle minor 
differences. ' 

63. Teachers help select which courses will be taught. 
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54. The principal tries to get better salaries for 
teachers . 



*These numbers are used solely to list the items here 
by subtest. The numbers do not correspond to the 
sequence in which the items actually appear in 
Form IV. 

**Scored negatively 



Andrew W. Halpin,’ Theory and Research: in 
Admi n i s t rat ton , (JST ew York: T h e - Ma cmi 1 1 an Company , 1966). 
With permission. 

' t 
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APPENDIX E 



The Principal's Data Sheet 
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